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Rackly.ett,    Sainup 
Saw  Murder  of  Lincoln.    ! 


"Maybe   you'd    like    to    hear   how    I 
lost  my  tpelh,"  asked  the  old  veteran,  j 
"We    were    on    duty    in    the    Antelope  j 
hill.'-'-      I   received      order's      to     'sound  ; 
"cavalry."      I    had    placed    the    bugle! 
between    my   lips   and   was    about    to ' 
eound  the  call  when  my    horse  threw  j 
Its    head   back    and    jammed    the   old 
born  back  into  my  mouth.     The  im-  ! 
pact    knocked    my    teeth    out.      I    in-  j 
vestigated  and  found  that  about    four 
feet  ahead  of  us  was  a  rattle   snake 
coiled   and   ready  to   strike. '   We   got 
out  of  there  in  a  hurry  you  can  bet."  j 
Sang  With  Minstrels. 

After  serving  seven  years  and  be-  ! 
ihg.  honorably  discharged  Etaeklyest 
came  home  to  Elmira.  Being  of  a  | 
musical  nature  he  joined  the  Barlow-  ! 
Wilson  Minstrel  troup  and  also  sang  j' 
with  the  famous  Primrose- West- 
troup.  Ho  travelled  all  over  the  i 
country  and  says  he  sang  in  nearly  I 
every  city  in  the  .country  and  re- 
members playing  in  Buffalo.  Later  j 
be  joined  an  English  opera  company,  j 
singing    bass    parts. 

After      completing      his      theatrical  j 
career,  he  set  out  to  make  his  mark  j 
in  music.     He  directed  music    in  the  I 
Asbury    Methodist    Episcopal   church 
of  Buffalo  for  20  years,  and  also  di-  I 
rected  music    in  the  Baptist,  Episco-  j 
pal  and  Presbyterian  churches  of  El-  j 
mira.    For  nine  years  he  directed  the 
Congregational  church  choir  in  Birig- 
bamton. 

Four  years  ago  Racklyeft  and  his 
Wife   moved   to   Hamburg. 

Age  has  not  impaired  the  former 
opera  singer's  voice.  To  demonstrate 
that  it  hadn't  he  sang  several  strains 
of  opera  and  without  tonal  defect 
sang  ''Rocked  in  the  CrafUe  of  the 
Deep,"  taking  the  low  ending  with 
apparent    ease. 


SI  ASSASSIN 


& 


Jumped  down  off  of  my  horse  and 
took  the  papoose  from  her  back  and 
bung  if.  up  on  the  horns  of  an  elk'.s 
head  near,  a  ranch  there.  .  She, :. was 
Very?  p.-it<  Cu!   to -me. 

"The    uc  :t    clay  her  husband   came 
down    to    meet    me.      He    greeted    me 
and    embraced    me    in    his    arms,    all 
the    while    uttering   the    words,    'Ret- 
nip,' Ret.nipV   which"  translated   means 
'the    buy    with    the    big    heart.'  " 
Put  Him  on  Right  Trail. 
"At   another  time   I  was   delivering 
dispatcl  oh.  from  one  post  to  another 
end  had  lost  my   trail  in  the  prairie. 
In  the  distance  i  heard  horses'  foot- 
steps.     Over    a    hill    in     the     prairie 
came  tiding  a  band  of  Indians.     They 
spied   me.     I   heard   the  familiar  cry, 
'Retnip,    Retnip.'      The    squaw's   hus- 
band whom  I  had  done  a  good  turn, 

FirPd      Rllllpt  k'illpfl     was   one   of   the   band.      I    told   him    I 

.di      IXlllCU     fea(1   ]of.t   vhe   (rajl  in   taking  a  short 

cut  to  another  port.     The  Indian  took 
me  awav  10  miles  and  placed  me  on 

the  rig- 


Samuel  R.  Racklyeft  Was  in 
Ford's  Theater  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  When  Booth 


Great  Emancipator. 


One  of  the  few  persons  living  to- 
day who  were  in  Ford's  theater, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  that  historic 
night  in  April.  1865,  when  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot,  is  Samuel 
R.  Racklyeft,  SO  years  old,  18  East 
Main   street,    Hamburg. 

T.  A.  Laird,  another  who  was  in 
the  theater  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
assassination,  was  so  ill  at  his  home, 
160  Norwood  avenue,  today  that  he 
could  not  be  interviewed.  Mr.  Laird 
is  more  than  80  years  old. 

Mr.  Packlyeft  today  told  of  his  ex- 
perience: 

"I  was  sitting  in  the  orchestra  row 
not  far  distant  from  the  President's 
box.  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  play. 
1  saw  John  Wilkes  Booth  wend  his 
way  to  the  President's  seat,  but  I 
thought  nothing  of  it.  It  was  per- 
haps fifteen  seconds  afterward  when 
a  shot  was  heard. 

"For  a  moment  the  vast  audience 
did  not  realize  what  had  happened.  I 
thought  perhaps  it  was  part  of  the 
Play,  but  when  the  President's  body 
lurched  to  one  side,  the  audience  ut- 
tered a  low  groan.  At  the  next 
moment  Wilkes  Booth  leaped  from 
the  box  uttering  the  words,  'Sic  sem- 
per tyrannis.'  In  the  jump  Booth 
caught  one  of  his  legs  in  the  folds 
of  a  flag  hanging  on  the  side  of  the 
stage  and  it  was  broken. 

"When  Booth  was  seen  to  leap  to 
the  stage  the  audience  rang  out  with 
shouts  to  pursue  him.  A  posse  was 
Quickly  formed  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  Booth  was  captured  in  a 
barn  and  shot.'* 

Air.  Racklyeft  is  tall  and  straight 
despite  his  years  and  is  able  to  be 
about   every  day. 

Served   in    Union   Army. 

When  eighteen  years  old  he  inlist- 
i*d  in  the  Union  army.  He  became  a 
corporal  in  Battery  F,  First  New 
York  Light  artillery.  He  was  ap- 
pointed bugler.  He  demonstrated  to 
the  interviewer  that  he  remembers 
the  calls. 

After  serving  the  four  years  of  the 
Civil  war  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged, but  re-enlisted  again  in 
February.  IS 66,  was  assigned  to 
Company  F,  Third  U.  S.  cavalry  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  was  again  ap- 
pointed a  bugler.  He  marched  to 
Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  during  the 
perio  !  >f  June  7  to  August  12,  1866. 
While,  rtationed  there  he  participated 
in  skirmishes  with  the  Comanche, 
Kiowa,  Apache,  Ute  and  Navajo  In- 
dians. He  was  promoted  to  sergeant 
and    honorably   discharged   in    1869. 

Mr.  Racklyeft  related  a,n  incident 
that  proves  the  old  contention  that 
Indians  once  they  made  friends  with 
a  man  never  broke  the  tie  of  friend- 
ship. 

"I  was  out  riding  netween  posts 
one  t'ay,  •  he  said,  "and  I  happened 
to  meet  a  squaw  with  a  paooose. 
She  v.  a  tired  nad  wanted  to  un- 
buckle the  papoose  from  her  back 
to  take-  a  rest.  She  did  not  see  how- 
she    was      going      to    do    it   alone.      I' 


BE  ED 


Rams  on,  Mrs.  Anna  E. 
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Mrs.  Anna  K  .Ransom  who  resides 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Clarence  J. 
Root,  and  family  in  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau building,  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining Springfield  people  who  remem- 
ber Abraham  Lincoln.  Her  recollec- 
tions as  told  to  her  family  and  friends 
add  to  the  valuable  and  interesting  ac- 
cumulation of  Lincoln  data  which  holds 
special  interest  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great    man's    birthday    anniversary. 

Mrs.  Ransom's  father,  the  late  John 
M.  Crary,  was  an  associate  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  He  was  a  farmer  and  with 
his  family  lived  in  the  country  near 
Springfield. 

On  the  day  before  Abraham  Lincoln 
left  Springfield  for  Washington  to 
become  president,  the  Crary  family 
came  to  Springfield.  Mr.  Lincoln  came 
up  to  the  carriage  in  which  they  were 
riding  and  stopped  to  tell  them  good- 
bye. He  shook  hands  with  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

Clarence  J.  Root,  former  president  of 
the  Mid-Day  Luncheon  club,  and  well 
known  in  civic  affairs,  has  also  inter- 
esting things  to  relate  as  told  to  him 
by  his  father,  James  P.  Root,  Chicago. 
,  The  elder  Root  was  secretary  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  committee 
!  and  managed  Lincoln's  second  presiden- 


tial campaign  in  Illinois.  He  designed 
the  seating  arrangements  in  the  wig- 
wam in  Chicago  where  Lincoln  was 
nominated.  Both  of  Clarence  J.  Root's 
parents    witnessed    the    nomination. 


Ramstetter,   Mrs.   Henry 


LINCOLN  ACCEPTED  CHILD'S 
INVITATION  TO  ACCOMPANY 
HER  ON  WAY  TO  SCHOOL 

*>  Mrs.  Henry  Ramstetter,  when  a 
child,  was  going  to  school  one  morn- 
ing when  she  was  met  by  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"Hello,  little  girl,"  he  said,  "where 
are  you  going?" 

"I  am  going  to  school,"  she  replied. 
"Don't  you  want  to  go  along?" 

Lawyer  Lincoln  accepted  the  child's 
invitation,  took  her  hand  and  to- 
gether they  proceeded  from  the  Lin- 
coln home  to  the  old  school  which 
stood  at  Sixth  and  Jefferson  streets. 

In  later  years,  Mrs.  Ramstetter  en- 
joyed telling  the  story  of  how  she 
saucily  asked  the  future  president  to 
accompany  her  to  school,  and  en- 
joyed recalling  this  typical  incident 
of  Lincoln's  fellowship  with  his 
neighbors  and  their  children. 

Mrs.  Ramstetter  was  a  daughter  of 
Marti  i  Mischler,  who  was  one  of  Lin- 
coln's friends.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Mrs.  Martin  J.  Baum,  Mrs.  Phillip 
Hoechster,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Saner,  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Armbruster  and  H.  A.  Ramstetter. 


MRS.     HENRY    RAMSTETTER 


Randall,  Richard  R. ,  Sr. 
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FORMER  PRINTER  OF  CITY  TELLS 
INTERESTING  TALE. 


Trunk  Containing  Clothes  Taken  While 
Working  as  Apprentice  and  Lincoln 
Comforts  Youth— Recalls  Political 
Events  of  Day  and  Details  Passing 
of  Ash  Pole  Which  Resulted  in  Loss 
of   Life  by  Two   Men. 

The  kindly  interest  displayed,  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  troubles  of  a 
homeless,  tear-stained  printer's  devil 
is  recalled  by  Richard  R.  Randall,  sr., 
adjutant  of  the  Seventy-third  Illinois 
infantry  during  the  civil  war,  a  resi- 
dent of  Springfield  in  the  '40's,  and  at 
the  time  an  apprentice  on  The  Sanga- 
mo  Journal,  now  The  Illinois  State 
Journal. 

Lincoln's  kindly  act  was  typical  of 
his  big  sympathetic  nature  and  it  is 
told  interestingly  by  Randall,  the  re- 
cipient of  the  martyred  president's  fa- 
vor. Randall  calls  to  mind  other  inci- 
dents of  Lincoln's  life  in  Springfield 
in  the  early  '40's  which  are  timely  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  great  man's 
birth.  Among  the  boys  of  Springfield 
Whom  Randall  knew  in  his  residence 
here  were  Reddick  M.  Ridgely,  Dr. 
William  Jayne,  Noah  Divilbiss,  and 
Major  Johnson.  His  familiar  associ- 
ates were  E.  Cook  Matheny,  Stephen 
Whitehurst,  Joseph  Stipp,  Vincent 
Ridgely,  John  Cook,  William  J.  Ait- 
ken,  Cyrus  and  Israel  Sanderson,  John 
P.  Brooks.  Austin  Brooks,  John  Pritch- 
ard  and  Dick  Campbell. 

Lesson    of   Charity. 
Mr.    Randall    is    now    a    resident    of 
Lincoln,    Neb.,    and    his    story    of    ac- 
quaintance with  Lincoln  is  told  as  fol- 
lows: 

"On  June  16,  1840,  I  first  met  and 
loved  this  noble,  patient  and  merciful 
man.  I  was  a  boy,  12  years  old,  away 
from  home  and  without  friends.  On 
June  11,  my  father,  with  many  others 
from  Rushville,  111.,  came  in  a  pro- 
cession of  teams  to  attend  a  great 
Whig  convention  at  Springfield.  They 
were  admirers  of  Harrison  and  Tyler 
and  the  crowd,  -With  enthusiasm,  the 
hard  cider,  the  coonskins  and  log  cab- 
ins, made  a  wonderful  show  for  a.  boy 
who  had  never  been  away  from  home 
before. 

"When  the  convention  had  ad- 
journed my  father  took  me  to  The 
Journal  office  and  introduced  me  to 
Simeon  Francis.  It  was  thus  that  I 
started  to  learn  the  printing  business. 
My  wealth,  which  consisted  of  a  hair 
trunk  and  clothing,,  was  safely,  as  I 
thought,  put  into  the  lower  part  of 
The  Journal  office,  and  I  went  to  work 
as  the  latest  devil  in  the"  office. 

Lincoln   Meets   Randall. 

"Saturday  evening  came  and  as  the 
day's  work  was  finished  I  was  glad, 
because  the  clothing  I  had  worn  all 
week  was  dirty.  I  went  to  look  into 
my  wardrobe  and  was  astounded  to 
find  that  my  trunk  had  disappeared. 
[T  could  not  find  it  anywhere.  I  appealed 
|  to  Mr.  Francis.  His  strong,  unsym- 
pathetic    voice     frightened     me.       The 


apprentices  and  men  made  fun  of  me,  ] 
but  it  did  not  dry  the  volume  of  tears 
which  flowed   from  my  eyes. 

"I  went  down  stairs  and  sat  in  the 
doorway  of  the  room  where  my  trunk 
had  been  left.  Six  o'clock  came.  I 
had  not  a  cent  of  money,  and  I  was 
dirty  and  not  fit  to  be  seen  by 
strangers.  Looking  up  I  saw  a  tall 
man  come  walking  towards  me,  who 
stopped  and  putting  his  hand  on  my 
head  said:  'My  boy,  what  breaks  your 
heart?'  I  told  him  about  by  loss,  and 
he  said  the  rascally  Whigs  had  stolen 
my  property. 

■  "After  explaining  that  my  father 
was  a  Whig  and  that  the  boy's  cloth- 
ing in  the  trunk  would  not  fit  any  of 
them,  the  tall  stranger  said  all  the 
Whigs  had  put  their  trunks  in  The 
Journal  office  and  mine  had  been 
taken  away  with  the  rest  by  mistake. 
Writes  to  Father. 
"  'Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,'  he 
said,  'tell  me  your  father's  name  and 
address  and  I  will  write  and  have  him 
send  you  more  clothing.'  This  blessed 
man  knew  what  sorrow  meant  and  his 
kindly  voice  dried  my  tears.  He  went 
to  the  office  and  wrote  my  father  this 
letter: 

"Springfield,  111.,  June  16,  1840. 
"Jonathan  G.  Randall,  Rushville,  111.: 
"Dear  Sir — I  found  your  son,  Rich- 
ard, in  great  distress  of  mind  because 
the  Whigs  by  mistake  carried  off  his 
trunk,  containing  all  his  clothing. 
Please  make  him  up  such  as  you  know 
liewill_  need^  „  j3end_it,tp^him,  as  s.o<~n 

''Yours"  truly"  ~  A.  "Lincoln. 

Carried  Paper  to  Lincoln's  Home. 

"It  was  not  long  until  this  letter 
from  a  stranger  brought  be  some  new 

-  clothing  and  caused  my  boyish  heart 
to  love  and  revere  tbe  man  who  could 
take  time  to  console  a  boy  with  a 
broken  heart  and  breathe  into  his 
young  life  a  fixed  principle  of  love.  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not  forget  the  boy  and  the 
boy  did  not  forget  the  great  man. 

"My  apprenticeship  compelled  me  to 
be  a  carrier  boy  and  I  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  who  took  The 
journal.  For  four  years  I  carried  the 
yaper  to  Lincoln's  home,  where  I  al- 
ways found  a  hearty  welcome  and  my 

I  New  Year's  day  address  always 
brought  a  liberal  response  from  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 


"An  incident  wnicri  I  86  not  believe 
har;  ever  been  made  public  occurred 
'n  1844  durinp  4  "  grpat  excitement  of 
the  lo'^ir^i  campaign.  Tbe  Whigs 
prepared  'o  raise  a  beautiftij  ash  pole, 
214  feet  high,  which  represented  the 
mast  of  a  ship.  On  the  day  set  for  the 
pole  raising  2.000  or  3,000  persons  as- 
sembled in  Springfield  to  see  the  em- 
blem of  their  devotion  to  Henry  Clay 
erected.  The  pole  raising  took  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  at  the  south 
end  of  the  market  place,  which  stood 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  public 
square  and  almost  in  front  of  The 
Journal  office. 

Two  Men  Are  Killed. 

"The  derrick,  which  stood  due  south 
of  The  Journal  office,  was  in  course  of 
preparation  .for  its  work  of  hoisting  the 
pole  to  a  certain  height,  and  William 
H.  Conana  and  James  Brodie  were  at 
the  top  placing  the  pullies  in  position. 
Through  mistake  one  of  the  two  men 
cut  one  of  the  guy  ropes  at  the  top  of 
the  derrick  and  it  fell.  Brodie  was 
IKlled  and  Conant  was  crippled  for 
life. 

"When  some  one  picked  up  the  guy 
rope  and  saw  that  it  had  been  cut  a 
cry  went  up  from  the  excited  crowd 
and  some  swore  vengeance  against  the 
man  who  would  commit  such  a  crime. 
Lincoln  was  there  and  taking  the  rope 
he  discovered  that  it  had  been  cut  at 
the  top  of  the  derrick  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  save  Conant  and  Brodie. 
Lincoln  Calms  Mob. 
"Lincoln  then  called  out  in  a  loud 
voice:  'Fellow  citizens,  give  me  your 
attention  for  one  moment.  Do  you  see 
this  rope.  Let  me  calm  this  great  ex- 
citement over  this  sad  accident.  This 
rope  was  cut  at  the  top  of  the  derrick 
and  these  two  citizens  have  suffered  the 
result  of  their  sad  accident.  Be  calm, 
be   charitable.' 

"The  excited  crowd  was  calmed  by 
this  quiet-mannered  man.  Weeks  af- 
terward an  attempt  was  made  to  raise 
the  pole  again.  After  it  had  been 
raised  to  a  height  of  about  30  feet  the 
rope  which  held  the  pole  commenced 
to  unwind  and  the  heavy  timber  fell. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  first  to  mount  the 
fallen  pole  and  notify  the  excited  audi- 
ence in  these  words:  'Thank  God,  no 
one  was  Ziurt.' 

"I  also  saw  Lincoln  in  his  daily  life 
aong  men.  I  saw  him  among  men  in 
the  amusements  of  the  day,  playing 
ball  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tinsley 
block  with  B.  S.  Edwards,  J.  C.  Conk- 
ling,  William  H.  Herndon  and  others. 
I  watched  him  laugh  when  he  would 
beat  them  and  a  rejoiced  with  him 
when  he  defeated  them  in  play  or  in 
debate.  I  listened  carefully  to  the 
joint  debate  or  1844  between  Lincoln 
and  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  discussed 
for  six  nights  political  subjects,  espe- 
cially  the   tariff1  question. 

"I  followed  him  faithfully  from  year 
to  year  and  heard  the  enemies  of  lib- 
erty call  him  vile  names.  I  listened  to 
his  joint  debates  with  Judge  Douglas. 
I  read  the  comments  of  the  men  who 
were  anxious  to  spread  slavery  over  all 
the  new  territories  seeking  admission  ' 
into  the  Union.  I  aided  to  secure  his 
election  to  the  United  tSates  senate 
and  assisted  in  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency  and  voted  for  him  at  the  | 
election.  Like  many  another  I  was 
willing  to  lay  down  my  life  for  him  and 
answered  the  call  to  arms  from  'Father 
Abraham'  and  took  part  in  the  civil 
war." 


*t* 


APPRENTICE  BOY'S 
WOE  IS  ASSUAGED 

BY  EMANCIPATOR 


R.   R.   RANDALL. 
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Personal  Recollection  of  Lincoln 
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On  the  12th  day  of  February,  1909. 
all  the  loyal  people  of  America  will 
liold  memorial  services  on  the  life,  ser- 
vice and  death  of  this  great,  patient, 
inspired    statesman. 

I  desire  tc  say  something  about  this 
great,  big  hearted  man  as  I  saw  him 
and  felt  the  touch  of  his  tender  hand, 
and  heard  the  consoling  words  from 
his  lips  as  he  found  me  on  the  16th 
day  of  June,  1840,  in  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, 111.  My  father  had  brought  me  to 
the  capital  of  Illinois,  and  left  me  in 
a  printing  office  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  printer  and  publisher.  I  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  strong  and  willing  to 
leave  a  good  home,  where  dwelt  a  lo^  - 
ing  father,  i  lother  and  other  children 
equally  as  important  as  myself.  I  had. 
been  in  the  city  but  two  days,  when  j 
I  suffered  th<  loss  of  my  trunk  and  all 
the  clothing  I  possessed  except  what  I 
had  on  my  back.  I  was  penniless,  knew 
no  one  and  my  loss  of  clothing  was  a 
sad  blow.  I  could  not  find  a  single  sym- 
pathizer in  tile  Journal  office  and  pe 
evening  hour,  on  this  Saturday,  June 
16,  was  windi  ig  up  the  week's  work. 
My  heart  was  broken,  and  my  only' re- 
lief was  tears.  I  longed  for  home  and 
wished  I  had  not  left  home  to  become 
a  bound  apprentice  to  a  stranger  to 
learn   the   art   of   printing. 

I  took  my  position  in  the  doorwiy 
of  the  room  where  my  trunk  had  been 
kept  and  my  heart  and  tear-staiued 
eyes  were  looking  westward,  to  where 
my  blessed  mother  was  thinking  about 
her  boy,  when  a  stranger  well-dressed, 
pleasant  looking,  came  past  me  and 
as  he  saw  my  sadness  and  my  tears 
he  put  his  hand  on  my  head  and  said: 
"My  boy,  what  breaks  your  heart?" 
I  told  him  of  my  loss  and  of  my  con- 
dition. He  said,  the  rascally  whigs  had 
carried  them  away  and  then  explained1 
how  the  loss  came  about.  He  said; 
"Give  me  your  father's  name  and  ad- 
dress and  I  will  write  him  and  have 
him  send  you  some  more  clothing.  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled."  I  found 
relief  from  the  sympathetic  language  ol 
this  man  and  the  kind  and  fatherly 
manner  in  which  he  treated  me,  made 
me  feel  like  I  was  near  my  father's 
home.  This  big,  common  looking  man 
went  to  his  office  and  sent  my  father 
this    letter: 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  June  16.  1843.— 
Jonathan  G.  Randall,  Rushville,  IlliV 
Dcar  Sir:  I  found  your  son,  Richard, 
in  great  distress  of  mind,  because  the 
whigs,  through  a  mistake,  carried  off 
his  "trunk  and  all  his  clothing.  Please 
make  him  up  such  as  you  know  he 
will  need  and  make  his  heart  glad. 
Yours    truly,  A.    LINCOLN. 

This  letter  brought  me  a  quick  re- 
turn and  then  I  found  a  friend  with  a 
great  big  heart.  A  man  who  could 
make  you  talk  and  who  had  a  desire 
to  show  a  boy  that  he  was  once  a  boy 
himself,  and  that  he  knew  what  sor-; 
row  meant  and  that  he  was  willing  to| 
have  him  lean  on  him  heavily  in  the 
absence  of  his  parents.  Oh,  how  I  loved 
Abraham  Lincoln  from  that  moment. 
He  took  my  father's  place  and  I  learned 
from  him  from  that  very  day.  In  see- 
ing him  daily,  I  copied  largely  from 
his  example.  I  found  him  mild  and 
pleasant  in  his  conversation,  consoling 
and  sympathetic  in  his  method  of  de- 
j  livery;  his  ff-'^o  wars  inviting  'and  lite 
voice  and  speech  were  magnetic.  He 
drew  me  near  to  him,  because  of  his 
sweet,  affectionate  interest  in  my  wel- 
fare. I  was  soon  installed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  printer's  devil  and  I  soon 
formed  many  acquaintances,  and  was 
a  faithful  carrier  of  the  paper  to  the 
home  of  Abraham  Lincoln  after  he 
was  married.  I  found  them  in  their 
home  friends  of  the  newsboy.  When 
my    New    Year's    greeting    was       pre- 


sented to  them,  they  always  recog- 
nized the.  carrier  and  made  me  careful 
and  faithful  in  my  duties  by  putting 
into  my  hand  a  token  and  into  my 
pockets  something  good  for  the  inner 
boy.  It  was  my  fortune  to  meet.  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  the  street,  in  the  office,  or 
on  the  play  ground,  where  men  played 
ball,  against  the  walls  of  buildings  and 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  would  say.  Now, 
.Dick,  you  score  for  us,  and  I  will  show 
Edwards  how  to  play  ball.  In  that 
quartet  there  were  four  great  men — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Benj.  S.  Edwards, 
John  C.  Conkling  and  W.  H.  Herndon, 
all  good  players.  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
hit  the  ball  with  such  force  that  he 
would  knock  it  out  of  line,  and  then 
Mr.  Edwards  could  not  get  it;  he  would 
say:  "Now,  Abe,  you  did  that  on  pur- 
pose." 

Mr.  Edwards  would  scold  and  scold, 
and  then  Mr.  Lincoln  would  say:  "Dick 
take  this  money  and  go  buy  Ben  a 
watermelon,  and  it  will  cool  his 
parched  tongue."  I  would  soon  have 
the  melon  and  the  crowd  would  all 
enjoy  their  defeat.  These  associations 
for  amusement  and  recreation  made 
me  study  the  secret  spirit  of  the  man 
in  his  fairness  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  while  at  play. 

I  will  now  mention  the  fidelity  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  principles  of  the 
whig  party  to  which  he  belonged.  In 
j  844  I  listened  attentively  to  the  de- 
bates of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  John  Cal- 
houn, the  ablest  man  the  democratic 
party  had,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff 
and  other  issues  of  the  party.  I  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  hear  this  honest 
politician  discuss  the  issues  of  the  day 
when  there  was  a  canvass  of  the  peo- 
ple for  their  votes.  I  found  Mr.  Lin- 
coln cool,  deliberate,  positive  and  forc- 
ible in  stating  his  points.  Exact  in  his 
quotations  and  able  and  willing  to 
make  plain  his  interpretation  of  state- 
ments and  facts.  He  allowed  every 
man  an  opinion  and  if  wrong  he  made 
an  effort  to  convince  him  of  the  wrong. 
In  all  these  discussions  he  manifested 
a  respect  for  the  judgment  of  oppo- 
nents. 

In  1846  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  to 
congress  and  served  acceptably  to  his 
constituents  during  his  term  of  two 
years.  At  that  session  Texas  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  union  by  a  strict  par- 
ty vote,  with  no  provision  as  to  sla- 
very. War  with  Mexico  followed  and 
during  its  progress  the  Oregon  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  came  up.  "Fifty- 
four  forty,  or  fight,"  had  been  a  cam- 
paign slogan  of  the  democratic  party, 
and  through  the  influence  of  Webster, 
Calhoun  and  Benton,  President  Polk 
abandoned  such  radical  grounds  on  the 
boundary  question,  and  reached  a  com- 
promise with  Great  Britain.  Commis- 
sioners from  both  countries  established 
in  1846  the  parallel  of  49  degrees  as  the 
northwestern  boundary  and  thus  set- 
tled the  northwestern  boundary  dis- 
pute. 

The  Mexican  war  resulted  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
California  by  treaty,  and  the  anti-sla- 
very agitation  was  opened  afresh  to 
decide  whether  the  new  territory 
should  be  slave  holding  or  free.  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  constituency  took  the 
ground  that  all  new  territory  of  the 
union  should  be  open  to  slavery  and 
boldly  advocated  disunion  as  the  alter- 
native. Out  of  this  southern  opposition 
to  the  organization  of  California  and 
New  Mexico,  except  as  slave  territo- 
ries, grew  a  new  party  of  moderate 
abolitionists  and  free  soilers.  In  this 
session  of  congress  Abraham  Lincoln 
saw  the  coming  advancement  of  sla- 
very into  new  territory.  In  1848   Gen- 


erals Taylor  and  Fillmore,  the  whig 
candidates,  were  elected  president  and 
vice  president.  In  that  canvass  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  a  prominent  part,  and 
always  opposed  the  extension  -of  sla- 
very. From  1849  to  1856  Mr.  Lincoln 
gave  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to 
the  practice  of  law.  He  did  not  close 
his  ears  or  his  eyes  to  the  advance  of 
the  institution  of  slavery.  He  made 
ths  subject  his  study,  and  he  fully 
understood  the  effect  and  meaning  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law.  He  saw  the 
injustice  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
He  foresaw  the  bold  attempt  to  force 
slavery  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
he  challenged  the  right  of  any  man  to 
enforce  it  and  receive  the  consent  of 
the  people  of  the  north. 

In  1852  I  cast  my  first  vote  for  presi- 
dent. I  had  now  become  a  man  and 
was  looking  forward  to  the  poiition 
and  growth  of  the  new  party.  I  had 
learned  to  hate  slavery.  I  had  no  faith 
in  the,  democratic  party.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve slavery  to  be  a  divine  institution. 
I  was  anxious,  to  confine  it  where  it 
then  existed,  I  saw  this  whig  party 
affiliating  with  the  slavery  element. 
Calhoun,  Webster,  Clay,  Taylor  and 
many  other  statesmen  had  died.  I  saw 
no  relief  except  in  the  new  free  soil 
party.  It  was  formed  and  established 
by  a  very  strong,  wise  and  effective 
leadership.  John  C.  Fremont  was 
chosen  as  its  leader.  He  had  blazed  the 
road  for  future  use  and  for  national 
commerce  and  for  public  good  across 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  showed  a 
decision  of  character  that  was  com- 
mendable. His  judgment  and  his  exec- 
utive ability  to  make  a  passageway 
over  these  mountains  gave  him 
strength  and  made  him  worthy  the 
support  and  confidence  of  men  who 
loved  freedom  better  than  they  loved 
slavery.  His  position  and  his  strength 
caused  this  great  man,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, to  challenge  Judge  Douglass  to 
go  before  the  people  and  discuss  the 
issue  of  human  slavery.  The  result  is 
now    history. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  state 
where  slavery  was  legalized.  He  saw 
the  poverty  of  the  slave  and  as  a  boy 
he  heard  the  blows  of  the  harsh  task- 
master. He  heard  the  mother's  wail, 
mingled  with  tears,  as  her  child  was 
torn  away,  or  the  husband  and  father 
was  sold  into  bondage  elsewhere.  These 
scenes  burned  their  way  into  his  soul 
as  he  grew  from  5'outh  to  manhood. 
This   caused   him   to   say: 

"If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  give  sla- 
very a  blow  I  will  give  it  a  hard  one." 
After  he  made  his  home  in  a  free 
state,  he  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
great  subject  of  human  slavery.  He 
commenced  to  qualify  to  attain  power 
and  as  the  years  passed  by  he  found 
greater  reasons  for  the  love  of  liberty. 
He  saw  the  rapid  tide  of  immigra- 
tion sweeping  in  thousands  who  were 
to  make  their  homes  about  him.  He 
saw  the  necessity  of  commerce  and 
the  beauty  and  value  of  toil  and  saw 
what  should  constitute  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  This 
great  man,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
years,  felt  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment resting  on  him  and  he  heard 
the  noise  of  the  newly  invented  cotton 
gin.  He  saw  its  tendency  to  make 
sla.ves  more,  valuable  and  the  owners 
more  careful  about  laws  protecting 
themselves,  in  the  possession  of  such 
chattel  property,  and  he  saw  the  in- 
creased value  of  every  black  soul  south 
of  Mason's   and   Dixon's   line. 

This  man  was  not  deaf  to  the  ap- 
peals of  men  who  were  opposed  to  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  who  were 
agitating  in  congress  and  out  of  con- 
gress the.  means  by  which  it  could  be 
He  had  seen  the  effects  of  all  the 
compromises  on  the  expansion  of 
slavery  and  law  governing  the  same 
as  well  as  the  decision  of  judges  in 
the  supreme  court.  He  saw  the  ten- 
dency of  the  democratic  and  whig 
parties  to  lend  a  willing  hand  to  weld 
the  chains  more  permanently,  and  to 
spread  the  power  of  slavery  over  the 
pure   territories  that  were  asking  per- 
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mission    to    come    into    me    union    01 
states.      Mr.    Lincoln    saw    the   coming 
storm  and  Qualified  himself  to  be  able 
to    meet    the    aggressors    and    prevent 
the    increase    of   slavery.      He    became 
alarmed  at  the  personal  assaults  in  the 
halls  of  congress,   by  men  who  repre- 
sented  the   south,   against   the  men   of 
the    north,    who    opposed    slavery.     He 
could   not  look  at  the  coming  contest, 
which   was   alarming  the   whole   coun- 
try,   and    remain    silent.      It    was    this 
frightful  condition  that  caused  him  to 
make    the    issue    with    Judge    Douglas 
in  joint  debate,  and  which  aroused  the 
New  England  states  to  ask  this  great 
Emancipator   to    come    over   to    Mace- 
donia   and    help    them,    and    when    he 
stood    before    the    great    multitudes    in 
Cooper  institute  in  New  York  city  and 
made  the  new  commandments  for  the 
American   people,    then   came   his   first 
inspiration    that    he    had    been    chosen 
as    a    leader    for    the    formation    of    a 
better  form   of   government,   one  which 
would   be   in   harmony   with   the   decla- 
ration of  independence,  and  one  which 
would     have     the     power     to     compel' 
|  obedience     to     the     constitution.     Thisj 
1  common,     wise,     patient,       courageous 
man  became   a  statesman,   and  by  the 
(voice   of   the   people    was   chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  destinies  of  this 
government.      He    was    inaugurated    in 
the    face    of    vituperation,     and     amid 
threats    of    disunion    and    even    assas- 
sination.     He    took   the   oath    of   office 
publicly,    and    then    the    command    of 
office.    His  sweet  spirit  and  bold  deter- 
mination  to    enforce    obedience    to    the 
law  soon  allayed  the  opposition  of  the 
north,  where  political,  not  human  slav- 
ery existed. 

Congress  was  dominated  by  the  men  | 
who  represented  the  ceceding  states.  I 
War  was  declared  by  the  conferedacy.  , 
Fort  Sumpter  was  assaulted  and  sur- 
rendered. The  property  of  the  national ! 
government  was  seized  where  it  was 
found  in  the  ceceded  states.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln coolly  considered  the  duty  belong- 
ing to  him.  He  advised  peace  and: 
manifested  a  sweet  spirit  in  making 
an  example.  He  called  for  a  volunteer 
force  of  75,000  mn.  They  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  old  glory  as  by  magic. 
He  called  again  and  again. 
Until  2,772,408  young  men  came  out! 
of  Christian  homes,  where  they  had 
been  educated  to  believe  that  human 
slavery  was  wrong  and  in  violation  to 
the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. These  volunteers  felt  and1, 
believed  that  patriotism  meant  love 
of  country,  and  that  a  country  that 
did  not  possess  human  liberty,  and 
likewise  the  power  to  coerce  a  refract- 
ory state  was  a  very  unsafe  govern- 
ment annd  it  was  time  to  punish  them 
for  their  unfidelity. 

The  call  of  the  president  for  75,000 
volunteers  met  with  much  opposition 
in  the  north.  It  came  from  a  party 
that  had  long  been  in  power,  and  were 
at  heart  opposed  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  slave.  They  censured  Abraham 
Lincoln  bitterly,  and  caused  such  a 
sentiment  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
homes  where  these  young  men  had 
been  reared  and  educated  that  the 
southern  states  took  courage  at  the 
probable  defeat  of  the  president  in 
securing  troops  sufficient  to  put  down 
the  war,  and  bring  the  other  states 
into    harmony    with    each   other.     The 


condition  of  the  treasury  was  sad. 
There  was  no  money  and  a  divided 
sentiment  in  the  north.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  grieved  at  the  attitude  of  the 
southern  leaders.  He  tried  to  reconcile 
them,  but  they  would  not  be  satis^ 
fled  with  anything  but  disunion — a 
government  of  their  own.  Peace  offer- 
ings were  rjected  and  Mr.  Linciln  relied 
on  God  who  makes  and  controls  gov- 
ernments, and  he  put  the  power  of 
reconstruction  into  His  hands.  He 
assured  the  president  that  the  doom 
for  slavery  had  been  written  on  the 
"celestial  chimes"  and  that  these 
conditions  rested  on  him,  and  caused 
him  to  feel  that  he  had  been  chosen 
for  this  great  consummation  of  jus- 
tice. This  valiant  lot  of  young  men 
assured  the  president  the  backed  by 
the  christian  homes  from  which  they 
had  come  they  would  hold  up  his 
honor,  and  gave  him  full  assurance 
that  "Those  who  deny  freedom  to 
others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves, 
and  under  a  just  God  cannot  retain 
it."  This  cruel  cohtest  lasted  for 
four  years,  and  this  awful  crime  of 
human  slavery  ended  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1863.  and  4,000,000  slaves 
were  then  able  to  call  Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  great  emancipator.  It  was 
then  when  Mr.  Lincoln  said  "with 
malice  towards  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as   God   gives   us  to   see   the   right,   let 


us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind 
up  the.  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  has  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  cLo 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations."  Mr. 
Lincoln  saw  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
rejoiced  at  the  closing  scene,  and  he 
saw  the  graceful  surrender  of  all  the 
Confederate  forces.  He  commanded 
their  return  to  their  homes,  and  ad- 
vised peaceful  and  intense  industries 
to  the  men  who  had  rebelled.  The 
nation  rejoiced.  The  old  world  re- 
joiced. In  the  midst  of  their  rejoic- 
ing the  assassins  conspired,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th  day  of  Ajiril, 
1865.  they  took  his  life  in  a  cowardly 
manner,  and  caused  the  nation  to 
mourn.  He  is  not  dead.  He  still  lives 
and  we  are  anxious  to  do  honor  to 
the  martyr  of  human  liberty.  May 
there  be  the  united  devotion  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  this  nation 
on  the  12th  day  of  February.  May 
every  home  have  some  token  of  this 
great  man  displayed  to  public  gaze, 
and  may  their  children  have  the  best 
lesson  of  their  lives  fixed  in  their 
hearts. 

By  following  the  example  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  they  will  be  the  means  of 
perpetuating  a  more  perfect  form  of 
government.        Yours    truly, 

R.    R.    RANDALL,    SR. 


THE     GUARD     OF    HONOR. 


A    Nebraska   Man   Was    a   Member   of 

This  Body. 

After  President  Lincoln's  death  and  it 
had  been  decided  to  take  the  remains 
through  the  larger  cities  of  the  east, 
the  war  department  issued  an  order 
detailing  twenty-five  veteran  soldiers, 
all  to  be  first  sergeants  and  to  rep- 
resent as  nearly  as  possible  all  the 
norljhern  states,  thus  affording  a 
squad  of  eight  men  to  be  constantly 
on  duty  with  the  remains.  Sargeant  j 
Callahan  acting  as  orderly  sargeant,  I 
the  train  leaving  Washington  via 
Baltimore  on  the  morning  of  April 
21,  1865,  arriving  at  Springfield,  111.,! 
May  4,  being  in  charge  of  General 
Townsend,  adjutant  general  of  the  U. 
S.  army.  Eight  of  the  men  who  Werei 
about  of  the  same  height  were  selected 
to  carry  the  coffin  upon  their  shoulders 
in  going  from  the  train  to  the  hearse 
in  the  different  cities  where  the  re- 
mains were  to  lie  in  state.  At  each 
state  line  the  train  was  met  by  the 
governor    and    other    state    officials    of 


the  state  through  which  the  train 
would  pass  and  thus  escorted  through 
the  state. 

After  depositing  the  remains  at 
Springfield,  111;,  the  train  returned  to 
Washington  intact.  Soon  aftter  reach- 
ing Washington  each  of  the  twenty-' 
five  guards  received  a  note  from 
Secretary  of  War  E.  M.  Stanton 
to  appear  at  the  war  department  on1 
Wednesday,  May  10,  at  a  certain 
hour.  On  arriving  there  they  each 
was  presented  with  a  handsome 
bronze  star-shaped  badge,  the  top  con 
taming  the  government  shield  on  \te 
body  of  a  spread  eagle.  Connected 
with  the  star  or  pennant  by  a  mina- 
ture  U.  S.  silk  flag,  all  fastened  to 
a  black  silk  rosette  for  a  background 
on  the  back  of  the  star  of  Captain 
Forehand's  medal  is  the  following 
engraved : 

The  congress  to  1st  Sergt  L  D 
Forehand,  Co.  I,  18th  Vet.  Res.  corps 
of  escort  to  remains  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  April,  1865. 

Each  of  the  other  medals  were  the 
same  except  as  to  name  and  regiment 
The  entire  guard  were  selected  ori 
account  of  their  service,  integrity 
habits  and  other  good  soldier  quali- 
ties, and  the  probabilities  are  that  but 
few  of  them  are  living. 

Captain  Forehand  enlisted  in  Co.  E, 
5th  N.  H.  volunteers,  and  a£ter  being 
wounded  by  a  rifle  ball  In  the  hip 
was  transferred  to  the  veteran  reserve 
corps.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Kear- 
ney, still  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and 
able  to  do  a  good  day's  work  or  cut 
a  cord  of  wood. 


A  printing   trades   council   was   recently 
formed  at  Houston,   Texas. 


LINCOLN'S  VISIT  TO  THE  WEST 


CAME       TO       COUNCIL,       BLUFFS 
BUSINESS   AT   EARLY   DAY. 


OiN 


Bought   Some   Uots  and  Took  a  Gen- 
eral  View   of  the   Neighborhood— 
His    Steamboat    Invention. 


NEW  YORK,  Feb.  5.— The  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  is  to  be  ob- 
served on  February  12,  has  brought 
to  light  some  facts  regarding  his  ca- 
reer which  were  little  known  before, 
notwithstanding  the  many  volumes 
that  have  been  written  about  him. 
Two  of  these  comparatively  obscure 
features  of  his  career  are  brought  out 
by  Appleton's  magazine  in  an  article 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  Lincoln,  was 
once  a  corporation  lawyer  and  that 
he  never  saw  more  than  a  third  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
never  having  penetrated  west  of  the 
Missouri    river. 

According  to  General  Grenville  M. 
Dodge,  one  of  the  few  men  still  liv- 
ing who  was  closely  associated  with 
Lincoln    before    the    war    between    the 
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states,  as  well  as  during  that  strug- 
gle,  Lincoln's  visit  to  Council  Bluffs, 
the  westernmost  point  in  the  country 
that  he  ever  visited,  was  made  in 
1859,  just  fifty  years  ago.  At  that  time 
General  Dodge  was  an  engineer  In 
the  service  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock 
Island  railroad,  engaged  in  work  on 
its  line  west  from  Chicago  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  ona 
of  the  legal  representatives  of,  the 
road  in  some  of  its  litigation  and 
through  tliis  connection  was  induced 
to  purchase  some  lots  at  the  western 
terminus  of-  the  line.  Lincoln's  visit 
to  Council  Bluffs  was  made  to  inspect 
the  property  that  he  had  bought  and 
in  this  connection  an  interesting  co- 
incidence is  brought   out. 

"About  this  same  time,"  he  says, 
"Clement  L.  "Vallandingham  bought 
property  adjoining  the  lots  owned  by 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  fact  that  they  had 
neighborly  interests  in  Council  Bluffs 
does  not  seem  to  have  brought  them 
any  closer  in  their  political  views,  for, 
as  is  known  to  all.  Mr.  Vallanding- 
ham in  his  public  speeches  during  the 
civil  war  denounced  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  government,  was  arrested,  tried 
by  court  marital  and  sentenced  to 
close  confinement.  The  president, 
obeying  the  generous  instincts  of  his 
big  heart,  commuted  the  sentence  to 
banishment  into  the  confederate  lines. 
Mr.  "Vallandingham,  however,  was 
disappointed  with  his  reception  by  the 
confederates  and  sought  refuge  in 
Canada,  so  that  the  affairs  of  the  two 
men  apparently  never  met  again. 

Mr.  Lincoln  came  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  by  rail,  and  then 
proceeded  up  the  Missouri  river  by 
steamboat  to  Council  Bluffs.  These 
steamboats  were  stern  wheelers,  and 
so  rigged  that  they  could  lift  them- 
selves by  spars  over  the  shallow 
places  and  sandbars  in  the  river.  "We 
may  feel  certain  that  the  voyage  was 
of  great  interest  to  the  traveler,  for 
he  himself  devised  an  apparatus  for 
that  purpose.  Having  planned  a  mech- 
anism of  bellows,  ropes  and  pulleys, 
he  made  a  model  of  it,  sent  it  to 
Washington  and  a  patent  was  issued, 
although  it  is  not  recorded  that  the 
invention    was    ever    utilized. 

"During  Lincoln's  visit  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Council  Bluffs  took  him  to 
a  high  bluff  known  as  Cemetery  Hill 
just  north  of  the  town.  From  this 
point  could  be  had  a  view  of  the  coun- 
try ten  miles  north  and  ten  miles 
south,  up  and  down  the  great  Mis- 
souri river  valley,  and  across  the  Mis- 
souri river  for  five  miles  west.  He 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  out- 
look, and  the  bluff  from  that  time 
has  been  known  as  Lincoln's  Hill.  It 
is  now  in  contemplation  to  place  upon 
the  spot  where  he  stood  as  a  memenjo 
of  his  visit  to  Council  Bluffs  a  suit- 
able monument  or  tablet  bearing  a 
proper  inscription  and  recognizing  the 
historical  fact  that  from  here  he 
looked  down  upon  the  place  where  by 
his  order,  four  years  later,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  first  transcontinental 
railway  was  established. 

"It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  trie 
United  States  had  spent  a  great  d^al 
of  money  In  exploration  for  a  feasible 
line  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  gov- 
ernment never  had  examined  the  nat- 
ural route  along  the  forty-second  par- 
allel of  latitude.  All  the  surveys  had 
been  made  and  all  the  data  obtained 
by  private  citizens  connected  with  the 
Rock  Island  railroad,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Henry  Farnam  of  Con- 
necticut. President  Lincoln,  after  go- 
ing over  all  the  facts  that  could  be 
presented  to  him,  and  from  his  own 
knowledge,  finally  fixed  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road where  our  surveys  determined 
the  proper  locality— at  Council  Bluffs, 
la. 


"After  this  discussion  of  the  loca- 
tion he  took  up  with  me  the  question 
of  building  the  I  road.  The  law  of  1862 
had  failed  to  brling  and  capital  or  men 
to  undertake  trie  work  and  I,  said  to 
him  that  in  my  opinion  private  en- 
terprise could  not  build  the  road.  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  that  the  government  had 
its  hands  full  and  could  not  assume 
the  task,  but  was  ready  to  support 
any  company  to  the  fullest  legal  ex- 
tent and  amend  the  law  so  as  to  en- 
able such  a  company  to   issue  securi- 


ties that  would  furnish  the  necessary 
funds.'' 

While  President  Lincoln  is  remem- 
bered for  his  personal  interest  in  the 
cases  of  condemned  military  offend- 
ers, there  are  not  a  few  such  which 
have  never  been  known  to  the  public. 
One  of  these  General  Dodge  relates: 

"While  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,"  says  he,  "I 
daily  saw  what  a  kind  heart  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had,  how  his  sympathy  went  out 
to  everyone  in  trouble  and  how  his 
great  desire  was  to  save  life.  The 
conflict  in  Missouri  was  a  bitter,  per- 
sonal, revengeful  one.  I  remember 
the  day  before  President  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination a  lady  came  to  see  me 
whose  son  was  about  to  be  executed 
for  murder  committed  as  a  guerrilla. 
She  had  been  to  "Washington  to  save  him 
and  had  seen  the  president.  She 
brought  me  Mi'.  Lincoln's  card,  on  the 
back  of  which  he  had  written:  'My 
Dear  General  Dodge:  Cannot  you  do 
something-  for  this  lady,  who  is  in 
much  trouble?' 

"I  understood  the  case;  that,  while 
he  would  not  interfere,  he  hoped  that 
I  could  see  my  way  to  do  so,  and  he. 
disposed  of  the  lady  in  that  way.  The 
lady,  in  presenting  the  case,  supposed 
that  card  alone  would  pardon  her 
son,  but  when  I  told  her  I  would  con- 
sider it  she  was  indignant  and  left,  no 


doubt    determined    to      report    me    to 

hea/r^de.nt  and  appeal  over  my 
head.  That  evening  President  Lincoln 
*as  assassmated.  A11  offieera  ltoldi™ 
important   commands  were   not  fled  in 

for  thf h>  ■?  that  they  COUld  P^re 
com  I  Texcitement  that  was  bound  to 
come,  i  Was  especially  cautioned  to 
prepare  for  trouble  in  Mtesouri  It 
.was  thought  the  crime  would  anger 
I  the  union  men  in  the  state  and  cause 

theT.h1^  and  acts  of  avenge  upon 
*  ♦  ^bel  sympathisers;.  I  fcrouUt 
into  the  city  of  St.   Louis  such  troops 

ptndinl  ^f r  S"d-  1SSUed  an  order  sus! 
pending  all  business,  warning  both 
sides  to  remain  in  their  houses  and 
prohibiting  any  gathering  of  Crowds 
on   the  streets.     But  I  found  that  Thl 

a?Uttne,Ve?PleiWere  m°re  Messed 
at    the    great    crime,    if   possible     than 

|  the    union    sympathizers*  The    streets 

or    bt.    Louis    were    deserted    for    two 

days  and   there   was   nothing  but    Z- 

r°w  exhibited  on  both  sides 

The   lady   called    the   next    dav  an* 

dSdmteofr  thvard;  sh*  2s  "hi 

dn?,n?  •  °  keep  lt  as  memonto;  no 
doubt  giving  up  all  hope  for  her  son 
but  I  did  not  have  it  in  Ly  nelrt' 
after  Lincoln's  death,  to  carry  out  the 

mu^°,Vhe  COUrt'  and  therefore  com^ 
muted  the  sentence  to  imprisonment^ 
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LINCOLN'S  FAMOUS   LOG  CABIN    MOVED   BACK  TO  THE  OLD  FARM. 

In  preparation  for  the  observatiion  of  the  Lincoln  centenary  at  the  birth  place  of  of  the  emancipator  near 
Hodgeville,  Ky.,  tho  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born,  has  been  moved  back  to  the  old  farm  and  erected  on  the 
spot  where  it  originally  stood.  After  having  been  on  exhibition  at  fairs  and  other  show  places,  and  carted  around 
the  country  for  several  years,  and  finally  ending  up  in  a  storage  warehouse  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  old  cabin  has 
finally  been  restored  to  the  spot  where  it  belongs  and  it  is  hoped  will  now  be  allowed  to  remain  there  per- 
manently. 
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-,A>ELPHIA   INQUIRER,    TUESDAY   MORNING,   NOVEMBER   30,    1954 
1 100  Years  of  Memories 

Centenarian  Recalls 
Night  Lincoln  Was  Shot 


MRS.  AMY  RANDOLPH,  of  4605 
Paschall  ave.,  will  celebrate 
her  100th  birthday  Saturday,  grate- 
ful for  life  and  freedom — remem- 
bering she  was  born  in  slavery. 

Mrs.  Randolph  will  be  honored, 
at  a  pa'rty  at  her  home,  where  she 
lives  with  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Lavinia 
Crump.  Her  son  and  another 
daughter  and  most  of  her  six 
grandchildren,  15  great-grandchil- 
dren and  three  great-great-grand- 
children are  expected  to  attend. 

And  hte  childi-en  may  hear  again 
the  story  told  to  them  as  they  grew 
—of  how  Mrs.  Randolph  was  born 
in  slavery  in  King  and  Queen 
county,  Virginia.  When  the  slaves 
ware  set  free,  Mrs.  Randolph's 
mother  took  her  12  children  to 
Washington  "where  she  had  heard 
there  were  schools  where  her  chil- 
dren could  learn  to  read  and 
write." 

Amy  was  the  youngest  and  when 
her  mother  got  a  job  as  a  cook,  the 
little  girl  was  kept  by  her  side 
each  day.  That's  how  it  happened 
that  Amy  and  her  mother  were 
outside  the  Ford  Theater  on  the 
night  of  April  14,  1865,  when  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

"There  was  a  lot  of  excitement, 
but  we  didn't  know  why  because 
we  thought  it  was  a  church,"  Mrs. 
Radnolph  relates.  Then  some  peo- 
ple came  running  out  and  someone 
said  the  President  had  been  shot. 
"I  remember,"  Mrs.  Randolph 
adds,  "my  mother  turned  to  me 
and  said,  'The  man  who  freed  us 
has  been  shot.'" 

*    *    # 

TWO  other  100th  birthdays  will 
be  celebrated  today.  Mrs.  Sarah 
A.  Swope,  of  1607  Buttercup  rd., 
Lancaster,  believed  the  oldest 
woman  in  Lancaster  county,  will 
have  a  quiet  birthday  observance 
with  her  family  and  friends. 

Although  Mrs.  Swope  is  con- 
fined to  bed  most  of  the  time,  she 
is  interested  in  current  events. 
She  lives  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mary  Kalbfell. 

Miss  Mary  Chapman,  who  was 
born  at  1632  S.  6th  St.,  on  Nov.  30, 
1854,  will  observe  her  birthday  in 
Concord,  N.'C,  where  she  has  lived 
for  73  years.     She  is   an  aunt  of 


|S.  Elwood  Griffiths,  of  1217  Lin- 
dale  ave.,  Drexel  Hill. 

Miss  Chapman  started  teaching 
school  here  when  she  was  18.  When 
ishe  was  27,  she  went  with  her  par- 
jents  to  Concord,  N.  C,  for  a  visit 
I  and  remained  there  to  teach  after 
|  she  had  aided  a  small  boy  with  his 
|  lessons  and  he  asked  her  to  stay 
j  and  teach  school  in  his  town.  She 
|  became  a  teacher  at  a  small  mis- 
jsion  school  then  opearted  by  the 
(Freedom  Board  of  the  Presbyteri- 
|an  Church  of  Philadelphia,  now 
i  Barber-Scotia  College  owned  and 
i  operated  by  the  Board  of  National 
j  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
j  Church  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

She  taught  for  32  years.  Al- 
though confined  to  a  wheel  chair, 
Miss  Chapman  is  active  in  church 
work  and  teaches  a  Sunday  School 
class  every  week. 
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RAMIN,    HENRY  B. 


Lincoln  As  America's  Legendary  Hero 


IDA  M.  TARB&LL 

"In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Lincolns," 
by    Ida    M.   Tarbell.      Harper  &   Bros. 

"Intimate  Character  Sketches  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Henry  B. 
R->nkin.     J.   B.   Lippincott   Co. 

England  has  King  Arthur;  France, 
Roland;  Spain,  Le  Cld;  Germany, 
Frederick  Barbarossa;  Russia,  Peter 
the  Great;  Italy,  Garibaldi;  Scanda- 
navia,  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Every 
nation  of  the  world  has  its  hero,  his- 
torical or  legendary,  generally  a 
combination. 

America  lacks  so  generaly  accept- 
ed a  national  patron.  We  are  too 
near  In  point  of  time  to  our  great. 
Not  that  there  have  not  been  candi- 
dates for  this  honor;  and  to  date 
three  have  appeared — George  Wash- 
ington! Abraham  Lincoln  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  And  at  present  there 
Is  by  no  means  negligible  party  who 
would  exalt  Woodrow  Wilson  to  that 
place. 

Of  the  three,  or  four,  Abraham 
Lincoln  most  nearly  comes  up*  to  the 
requirements.  George  "Washington, 
it  is  to  well-known,  was  an  aristo- 
crat.. There  has  been  too  conscious 
an  effort  on  the  part  Roosevelt's 
relatives  and  friends  to  create  a  le- 
gend for  him.  And  Wilson  was  too 
much  of  the  intellectual  to  be  gert- 
erally  accepted  by  the  popular  mind. 
But  Lincoln  has,  in  popular  belief, 
requirements  lacked  even  by  the 
heroes  of  other  nations.  He  was  of 
humble  parentage,  so  we  like  to  be- 
lieve. He  rose  from  poverty  and 
obscurity.  He  championed  an  altru- 
istic cause  at  great  cost,  including 
death,  to"nimself. 

Of  late  years,  dating  particularly 
in  our  mind  from  the  production  of 
John  DrinkVater's  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln," the  Lincoln  legend  has  made 
rapid  strides. 

Now  a  certain  class  of  critics  and 
research  workers  are  trying  to  un- 
dermine one  of  the  most  vital  parts 
of  this  tradition — the  humble  origin 
of  the  man.  They  present  a  mass  of 
apparently  indisputable  evidence, 
which  personally  we  believe.    But  we 


HENRY    B.    RANKIN 

do  not  believe  that  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  convincing  the  public  that 
Lincoln  came  not  from  "poor  white 
trash,"  but  from  an  old  and  honor- 
able, if  not  wealthy,  family. 

Miss  Tarbell  has  allied  herself  with 
the  school  that  is  devoting  itself  to 
the  facts  and  not  the  fancies  re- 
garding Lincoln's  self  and  ancestors. 
That  he  was  not  the  child  of  shift- 
less white  trash  without  traceable 
forebears  is  a  theory  that  she  ex- 
plodes in  her  first  chapter.  In  the 
succeeding  ones  she  proceeds  to  pul- 
verize  the   remaining   fragments. 

She  brings  to  bear  upon  Lincoln's 
ancestors  a  sufficient  degree  of  dis- 
illusion. But  when  she_  comes  to  the 
man  himself  her  mind  'is  too  cloud- 
ed with  sentimentality  to  arrive  at 
the  core  of  the  man's  being. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  member  of  the 
family,  Samuel  Lincoln,  in  Hingham, 
Mass.,  in  1637,  from  England  and  his 
immediate  descendants  are  by  far 
the  best.  Her  sentimentality  regard- 
ing more  recent  years  keeps  the  chap- 
ters dealing  with  them  from  being  as 
good  as  the  first.  A  great  deal  of  in- 
vestigation and  study  have  gone  into 
the  volume. 

While  Miss  Tarbell's  book  is  his- 
tory, Mr.  Rankin  makes  no  such 
claim  for  his.  Its  title  describes  its 
contents  accurately.  The  boy  who 
worked  with  Lincoln  in  New  Salem 
and  Springfield  has,  in  his  Spring- 
field home,  as  a  man,  cherished  his 
recollections,  lias  studied  their  Inner 
meanings  and  from  his  memory  he 
has  produced  a  volume  which  is 
much  like  himself,  simple,  gracious 
and  dignified.  His  approach  to  his 
subject  is  reverent,  as  the  approach 
of  any  one  who  was  Lincoln's  friend 
must  be.  His  pictures  of  the  man 
in  Springfield,  in  New  Salem,  in 
Washington,  in  times  of  joy  and  sor- 
row are  tender,  charming,  written 
with  the  love  of  the  disciple.  We 
have  read  few  volumes  that  illustrate 
and  explain  better  Lincoln's  power  to 
command  love  and  respect. 
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From  One  Who  Knew  Lincoln. 


To  the  Editor  op  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  That  the  prominent  sculptor  and 
artist,  George  Grey  Barnard,  held  a  com- 
mission from  Charles  Taft,  of  Cincinnati, 
for  a  statue  in  heroic  size,  to  be  erected 
in  that  city  as  a  present  from  Mr.  Taft, 
was  first  called  to  my  attention  by  Charles 
T.  White,  of  New  York  city.  The  latter 
wrote  me  asking  if  I  had  seen  a  cut  or 
photograph  of  the  model  of  the  statue. 
He  said:  "The  statue  makes  Lincoln  look 
a  weakling,  without  physical  vigor.  Think 
of  representing  Lincoln  as  physically  de- 
ficient! It  seems  to  me  that  the  Healer 
and  most  other  photos  fairly  breathe  vi- 
tality and  physical  stamina,  as  well  as  in 
your  book,  'Personal  Recollections  of  Lin- 
coln,' all  of  which  impresses  me  that 
Lincoln  was  a  magnificent  athlete  clear 
up  to  the  close  of  his  life." 

Mr.  Barnard's  mother  was  born  in 
Springfield,  111.,  and  his  grandfather  was 
George  G.  Grubb,  a  skilled  bridge-build- 
er, ■whom  I  recalled  in  my  memory  of 
seventy  years  ago,  when  I  went  with  my 
father,  whose  official  duties  required  his 
inspection  and  payment  for  several  of 
the  wide-span  bridges  that  were  the  first 
of  that  special  construction  erected  over 
streams  in  Illinois.  These  relations  in  my 
early  days  caused  me  to  feel  at  liberty  to 
write  Mr.  Barnard,  asking  the  favor  of 
an  approved  cut,  or  photograph,  of  his 
model  of  the  statue,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  called  his  attention  to  Mr.  White's  criti- 
cis:  and  referred  him  to  my  own  de- 
sci  >n  of  Lincoln's  physical  vigor  and 
we  iuscled  body  as  described  in  my 
"p<.  jnai  R&oaiu>otious  of  A-hraham -Lin- 
coln' that  had  just  been  brought  into  pub- 
lication a  few  weeks  before  by  Putnam's 
Son::  New  York.  I  cited  for  his  most 
careful  reading  in  my  book  the  chapters: 
"The  Real  Lincoln  in  Portraits  and  Pho- 
tographs," "Lincoln,  as  Seen  in  Two 
Speeches,"  and  also  indicated  several 
pages  where  I  had  made  mention  of  Lin- 
coln's athletic  personality,  from  the  time 
he  arrived  at  New  Salem,  April  19,  1831, 
on  until  his  departure  from  this  city  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1861,  for  Washington. 

Mr.  Barnard  very  graciously  responded 
to  my  letter.'  This  reply  I  take  the  liberty 


of  giving  here: 

454  Tfort  Washington  Avenue, 
New   York   City. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Rankin: 

Had  I  known  such  a  "kin"  to  Lincoln 
were  alive  I  should  certainly  have  gone 
*c  him. 

The    next    best    is    to    read    your    book, 

iiich  I  have  ordered  at  once. 

The  letter  you  wrote  and  the  kindness 
it  expressed  I  am  deeply  grateful  for. 

Did  you  know  rriy  grandfather,  George 
(Grey)  Grubb,  who  lived  in  Springfield  in 
Lincoln  days  and  was  a  friend  of  Lin- 
coln's? My  mother,  too,  was  born  in  your 
town.  I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  from  my  bronze 
statue  (going  to  Cincinnati).  This  statue 
is  already  done,  the  great  head,  fifteen 
feet  lush,  I  am  now  at. 

My  vision  of  Lincoln  is  far  from  the 
official  Lincoln.  Neither  his  soul  nor 
heart  nor  body  could  be  official.  They 
were  heroically  human.  How  I  wish  I 
could  drop  in  and  talk,  with  you.  It  is 
a  great  page  torn  from  my  life  not  to  be 
able  to  do  this — perhaps  this  summer  I 
may  be  able  to. 

Most  gratefully  yours, 

George  Gret  Barnard. 

January    15,    1917. 


The  promised  photograph  of  his  statue 
of  Lincoln  arrived  a  few  days  later,  but 
found  me  seriously  ill  and  unable  to  at- 
tend to  my  mail.     My  secretary  acknowl- 
edged  receipt   of  the   photograph   stating 
that   my   illness    prevented   my   attention  j 
to  my     correspondence — and,     of  course,  ; 
not  able  to  examine  the  photograph,   but  \ 
thanking  him  for  sending  it. 

On  my  recovery  and  a  careful  view  of 
the  photograph  I  felt  such  keen  disap-  j 
pointment  about  Barnard's  conception 
and  imaginary  presentment  of  Lincoln  ! 
that  I  could  not  write  the  sculptor  my  i 
serious  disapproval  of  his  work,  which 
in  nearly  every  particular  distorted  and 
minimized  th.e  vigorous  and  forceful  Lin-  : 
coin  I  had  kn.pwn  from  1847  to  1861,  and 
had  been  so  close  to  as  a  student  in  his  j 
law  office  the  last  three  years  he  was  in  j 
Springfield.  I  had  also  looked  for  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Barnard  to  my  citations  In  my 
b=oK  wiiicn  he  liad  in  his  letter  to  me 
said  he  would  "immediately  send  out  and 
get."  No  further  word  ever  came  to  me 
from  him.  He  had  evidently  fully  decid- 
ed that  his  conception  of  Lincoln  that  he  j 
would  place  in  heroic  statue  should  be 
the  melancholy  mistake  in  bronze  that 
he  had  already  modelled  and  sent  me  a 
photograph  of.  In  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  son,  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
"He  had  scorned  the  use  of  the  many 
existing  photographs  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  taken  as  a  model  for  his  figure 
a  man  chosen  by  him  for  the  curious  ar- 
tistic reasons  that  he  was  six  feet  four 
and  one-half  inches  in  height;  was  born 
on  a  farm  fifteen  miles  from  where  Lin- 
coln was  born;  was  about  forty  years 
of  age  and  had  been  splitting  rails  all 
his  life.  The  result  is  a  monstrous  fig- 
ure which  is  grotesque  as  a  likeness  of 
President  Lincoln  and  defamatory  as  an 
effigy." 

Lincoln  endured  through  his  brief  pub- 
lic life  as  few  others  ever  did  the  venom 
of  his  foes.  Since  his  death  he  has  suffer- 
ed more  than  any  of  his  presidential  pre- 
decessors, from  the  imagination  of  his 
professed  friends  and  admirers.  To  send 
replicas  of  this  statue  to  London,  Paris, 
and  Petrograd  would  be  the  unkindliest 
act  ever  inflicted  on  our  first  American. 

Why  do  so  many  reminiscent  writers 
and  artists  in  attempting  to  give  a  later 
generation  glimpses  of  Lincoln,  so  per- 
sistently seek  the  most  grotesque  posing 
of  him  that  they  possible  can  present — 
instead  of  the  strong,  alert,  clean,  plain, 
simple-mannered  man  that  he  always 
was?  These  later  writers  and  artists  and 
those  who  approve  them  did  not  know 
Lincoln,  and  in  this  statue  Mr.  Barnard 
has  completely  failed  to  comprehend  the 
manliness  of  the  tall,  homely,  gentle, 
strong  man,  heroic  and  sad,  who  took 
the  helm  of  state  in  a  time  of  revolution 
and  guided  it  through  blood  and  fire  and 
tears.  Henry  B.  Rankin. 

Springfield,   111.,   November  6. 
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RASKIN,    HEMY  B. 


RANKIN,  LINCOLN 
FRIEND,  80  TODAY 


Says  He  Never  Heard  War  Pre* 
dent  Called  "Old  Abe"  by 
His  Acquaintances 

Henry  B.  Rankin,  personal  friend 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  writer  of  a  boC 
of  recollections  of  the  Emancipator,  i 
eighty  years  old  today.  _      \ 

The  one  man  now  living  in  Spring- 
field who  knew  the  war  president  well 
enough  to  write  a  book  about  him 
which  critics  and  students  of  Lincoln's 
life  have  called  a  notable  addition  to 
the  world's  literature  regarding  the 
great  man  of  Illinois,  is  growing  old. 
But  the  mind  that  was  responsible  for 
"Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"  is  still  as  keen  and  as  alertly 
alive  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  days 
when  Mr.  Rankin  studied  in  Lincoln's 
law  office. 

In  these  days  when  too  many  are 
willing  and  eager  to  shine  by  reflected 
glory,  when  so  many  would  seek  pub- 
lic notice  because  of  acquaintance  with 
this  or  that  celebrity,  Mr.  Rankin  is 
somewhat  of  anomaly.  He  is  inclined 
to  shun  publicity.  Today  he  is,  be- 
cause of  the  authorship  of  his  volume 
on  Lincoln,  somewhat  of  a  celebrity 
himself.  But  when  interviewed  yester- 
day he  all  but  refused  to  talk  of  him- 
self. Instead,  he  sought  to  take  refuge 
behind  his  favorite  topic,  the  life  of 
the  Rail- splitter. , 

Born  in  Sangamon  County. 
He   waa   born    near   Athens,    HI.,    on 
April    7,    1837. 

"At  that  time,"  he  said,  "that  dis- 
trict was  in  Sangamon  county,  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  wai( 
born  in  Sangamon  county." 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  poli- 
tical affairs.  For  years  he  was  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  bank 
of  Petersburg,  but  of  recent  years  he 
has  been  out  of  active  business. 

It  was  while  a  student  In  the  law 
offices  of  Lincoln  &  Herridon  in  1856 
and  for  three  years  thereafter  that 
Mr.  Rankin  laid  the  basis  for  his  remi- 
niscences of  Lincoln.  At  that  time  Wil- 
liam Herndon  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  their  office  in  what  would  now  be 
the  south  twenty  feet  of  the  Myers 
Bros,  building.  The  office  was  a  back 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  old 
building  which  was  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  the  present  store. 

During  those  years  in  intimate  as- 
sociation with  Lincoln,  Mr.  Rankin  be- 
came as  well  acquainted  with  the  fu- 
ture president  as  any  other  author  who 
has  written  of  Lincoln's  life.  He  knew 
him  as  he  was  to  his  friends  and  as 
he  was  in  private.  He  knew  the  man, 
Lincoln,  and  knew  that  he  was  not  as 
many  biographers  have  since  pictured 
him,  a  boor,  uncouth  and  lacking  in 
refinement. 

"I  never  heard  Lincoln  called  'Abe," 
said  Mr.  Rankin  yesterday.  "He  was 
always  called  'Mr.  Lincoln.'  There  was 
an  innate  dignity  about  the  man  that 
forbade  even  this  slight  famlliararlty. 
About  the  office  Mr.  Herndon  was 
called  'Billy,'  but  Lincoln  was  always 
'Mr.  Lincoln.'  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
finement in  his  private  life,  entirely 
different  from  the  Lincoln  of  the  po- 
litical conventions,  where  he  was  all 
things  to  all  men." 


Book   Lauded   By  Critics. 

Mr.  Rankin's  book,  "Personal  Recol- 
lections of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  was 
published  eleven  months  ago.  Since 
tuai  rime  it  has  run  through  the  first 
edition,  and  a  second  edition  is  to  be 
published  soon.  Newspaper  and  mag- 
azine reviewers  all  over  the  United 
States  and  in  England  have  accorded 
his  reminiscences  the  highest  praise 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
of   Lincoln.  i 

The  Post  and  Mercury  of  Liverpool, 
England,  to  take  a  review  from  a  pa- 
per across  the  water,  had  this  to  say 
of  the  book:  "It  is  a  book  for  which 
we  have  waited  for  fifty  years.  It  is 
a  book  which  no  student  of  Lincoln 
can  afford  to  neglect.  It  abounds  in 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  adds 
as  much  credit  to  the  integrity  and 
intelligence  of  its  author  as  it  does  to 
the  memory  of  the  great. man  who  is 
slowly  emerging  from  the  mists  of 
prejudice    and    ignorance." 

Mr.  Rankin's  book  was  the  work  of 
ten  years  of  effort.  Four  times  it  was 
written  and  re-written,  the  fifth  draft 
being  finally  published.  Mr.  Rankin 
regards  the  volume  as  the  achievement 
of  his  life.  At  the  time  he  began  it 
he  thought  he  would  not  get  it  finished 
before  his   allotted   time  was  done. 

He  has  a  collection  of  more  than 
four  hundred  letters  from  authors, 
prominent  editors,  clergymen,  and 
students  of  Lincoln's  life.  Among 
these  are  letters  from  such  people  as 
former  president  W.  H.  Taft,  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  the  American  magazinist,  and 
Lord  Charnwood,  the  English  writer. 
Miss  Tarbell  visited  Mr.  Rankin  per- 
sonally in  addition  to  writing  him 
from  time  to  time  in  securing  material 
for  her  own  life  of  Lincoln. 

To  quote  Mr.  Rankin  himself,  his 
book  was  written  "to  show  the  true 
-•haracter  and  life  of  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  as  I  knew  them.  My  in- 
terest and  purposes  lay  in  a  desire  to 
portray  correctly  and  understandingly 
the  humanly  quality  of  them  both, 
differing  as  widely  as  they  did  with 
each  other,  so  that  their  strong  per- 
sonalities may  be  seen  in  history  a 
little  more  clearly  than  now  in  the 
goodness  and  charity  and  clarity  of 
judgment    their    lives    merited." 
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It  is  eminently  fitting'  that  the  finest 
exposition  of  Lincoln's  character,  the 
supreme  tribute  to  his  greatness 
should  have  been  written  here  in 
Sprmgiield  and  by  a  man  who  retains 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  human  toe- 
ing abo'Ut  whom  so  much  has  been 
written  that  he  has  become  almost  a 
legendary    figure. 

Such  a  wDiii  according  to  the  few 
who  have  been  privileged  to  read  il 
is  Henry  H-  Rankin's  great  rnaster- 
I-'itet-  "Personal  Recollections  of  Ai  >ra- 
K.m  Lincoln — The"  hirst  American," 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
binder     and     will     lie     published     this 

UHTilM.  , 

A|r.  Rankin  Spent  eight  years  writ- 
li.f;  the  book  which  contains  4.J0  pages 
eighteen  chapters  and  a  complete 
ii  dex. 

According  to  Joseph  Fort  Newton 
who  wrote  the  introduction  it  "gives 
evidence  of  an  intimate  knowledge 
combined  with  unusual  'gifts  of  in- 
sight and  expression,  and  is  more  than 
3 l stifled,  not  only  by  the  facts  which 
il  adds  to  our  information,  but  also, 
and  much  more  perhaps,  by  its  por- 
tiayal  of  the  background  of  the  life 
of  Linco'n,  the  atmosphere  and  en- 
vironment of  his  early  life  and  the 
development  of  his  unique  personality 
and  genius.  It  is  exactly  what  its 
title  describes,  not  a  biography,  still 
lless  a  history,  but  a  hook'  of  reminis- 
cences and  flashlight  pictures,  often 
discourse  but  always  illuminating^  re- 
corded by  a  man  who,  in  the  gloaming 
of  his  years,  would  fain  add  a  touch 
to  the  portrait  of  a  great  soul  whom 
.he  revered  in  youth  and  whose  mem- 
ory  is  a   precious  possession 

For  this  service  the  author  was  sin- 
gularly fitted,  .both  by  opportunity  and 
by  temperament.  He  was  one  of  the 
"Lincoln  hoys*'  who  grew  up  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sangamon,  before  the 
sturdy  race  of  pioneers  had  disap- 
peared, and  his  pictures  of  that  now 
vanished  time  help  us  to  see  Lincoln 
it  the  setting  of  his  life,  amidst  the 
scenery  which  wrought  itself  into  his 
life  and  the  hardy,  wholesome,  selfre- 
liant  folk  who  left  their  impress  up- 
on  his   chaarcter  and   his   career 

All  just  men,  all  chivalrous  men 
(will  he  deeply  grateful  to  the  writer 
of  these  remeniscences  for  the  graci- 
ous and  revealing  light  in  which  he 
has  portrayed  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  so 
long  misunderstood,  so  often  mis- 
represented  

As  one  of  the  few  remaining  friends 
•who  knew  him  (personally  during  the 
early  years  of  his  mature  manhood, 
the  author  has  rendered  a  real  service 
rot  only  to  Lincoln  hut  to  the.  city 
JLi  which  he  lived;  and  his  example 
should  bestir  the  citizens  of  Spring- 
field to  he  faithful  and  care  eare- 
taking  guardians  of  every  -place  as- 
sociated with  the  memory  of'  the 
greatest  man  who  has  lived  with  us 
and  died  among  us,  whose  lfe  is  a 
whose  character  embodied,  as  no 
other  in  our  history  the  mighty  and 
tender  spirit  of  America." 

A  comprehensible  review  of  the  book 
will   be  given  later. 


Henry  B.  Rankin. 


Henry  B.  Rankin  quietly  observed  his 
t'eventy-ninth  birthday  anniversary 
today  at  his  home,  510  South  Second 
street. 

Only  immediate  members  of  his  fam- 
ily joined  with  him  in  the  day's  obser- 
vance. 

He  has   rounded   out   his  four    score 
years  with  a  mind      much  keener  and 
a   memory   much    more    accurate    than  j 
those  of  many  men  his  junior  as  years  j 
are  reckoned. 

Although  not  always  a  resident  of 
Sangamon  county,  it  was  in  this  county 
that  Mr.  Rankin  was  born.  His 
birthplace  was  near  what .  is  now  the 
city  of  Athens.  His  father,  Amberry 
A.  -Rankin,  lived  in  that  section  of  cen- 
tral   Illinois    which    originally    consti- 


tilted  Sangamon  county.  This  partic- 
ular section  of  territory  within  two  or 
three  years  after  tha  birth  of  Henry  -B. 
Rankin,  became  a  part  of  Menard 
county. 

Located  Near  New  Salem 

Col.  Matthew  Rogers,  the  grandfath- 
er of  Mr.  Rankin  on  his  mother's  side, 
came  with  his  family  to  Illinois  in  1»18 
from  Cooperstown,  X.  Y,  taking  a  claim 
fourteen  miles  from  what  is  now 
Springfield  and  four  miles  east  of  what 
later  became  New  Salem.  Two  years 
before  a  postofRce  was  established  at 
New  Salem,  Col.  Rogers  secured  the 
establishments  of  a  postiffice,  known 
as  Rogers'  I  postoffice,  of  which  he 
was    placed   in    charge.     .. 

From  his  boyhood  days  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  interest  of  Mr.  Ran- 
kin" has  centered  more  or  less  about 
the  life  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Rankin's  un- 
derstanding of  the  life  of  Lincoln  is 
gained  from  his  personal  remenv 
brances,  from  old  residents  of  Saleni, 
whose  acquaintance  he  cultivated,  and 
from  a  careful  study  of  events  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Lincoln. 

He  was  a  student  in  the  law  offices 
of  Lincoln  and  Herndon  from  1858  un- 
til the  hour  that  Mr.  Lincoln  left 
Springfield  for  Washington  in  Febru- 
ary 1861,  following  his  election  to  the 
presidency.  His  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  ante-dated  that  period 
many  years,   but  it  was  while  in  inti- 


mate  association  with  him  as  a  stu- 
dent of  law  that  he  was  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  study  more  closely  the 
character  of  the  man  who  was  destined 
to  become  "The  First  American." 
Wrote    Book   on    Lincoln 

That  his  personal  recollections  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  might  be  preserved  Mr.  Ran- 
kin has  written  a  volume  shortly  to 
come  from  the  press  entitled  ''Personal 
Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  First  American."  "This  Volume," 
said'  Mr.  Rankin  today,  "is  not  a  bi- 
ography, much  less  a  history,  but  a 
series  of  musing"  memories  of  those 
who  knew   Mr.  Lincoln." 

The  motive  in  writing  the  book  -on, 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  eight 
years,  to  quote  the  writer  "is  not  to 
exploit  what  I  knew  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but 
to  correct  many  of  the  things  that  have 
oeen  written  about  both  him  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

"It  is  too  soon  for  anyone  to  write  a 
life  of  Lincoln,"  concluded  Mr.  Ran- 
kin. "We  are  too  near  him.  He  was 
too  big  a  man.  But  the  time  will  come 
when  some  historian  will  gather  up  the 
scattered  fragments  and  write  the  true 
life." 


RANKIN,    HENRY  R.-  .    -, 

BOOKS  and    BOOKMEN 

By  MARGARET  BARLOW  COWDIN 


INTIMATE  CHARACTER  SKETCHES  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
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In  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  there  is  an  awe 
iring  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln;  On  Eighth  Street  there  is  a  love 
inspiring  rhonument  to  Abraham  Lincoln— a  house, 
-a  home  where  you  feel  that  you  are  his  friend 
when  you  visit  it;  On  Second  Street  there  is  a 
living,  breathing  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
monument  that  will  outwardly  crumble  all  too  fast 
to  dust,  and  yet  a  monument  that  will  bear  out 
Lincoln's  own  'words,  "Love  is  eternal.-  This  mon- 
ument is  a  man  and  a  friend— HENRY  BASCOMB 
RANKIN. 

Great  men  come  to  Springfield.  1  hey  all  ^  pay 
homage  to  Lincoln's  memory  by  a  visit  to  the  "The 
Monument"  and  "The  Home."  Some  of  the  mora 
privileged  of  them  visit  Henry  Rankin,  and  those 
are  the  ones  who  have  visited  the  real  Lincoln 
shrine.  They  have  seen  a  man  and  a  friend — a 
nobler'  creation  than  any  structure  of  stone;  they 
have    caught    from    him    a    "love    that    is    eternal." 

On  Dec.  19th,  1921,  Ad  Ural  Sims  visited 
Mr.  Rankin.  He  took  away  with  him  a  volume  of 
"Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  that 
Mr.  Rankin  had  written  in  191G.  It  lay  on  Admiral 
Sims  library  table  in  Washington.  One  day  Mr. 
Sam  McClure  visiting  Sims  glanced  through  the 
book  borrowed  it,  and  was  so  impressed  that  he 
commissioned  Neil  M.  Clark,  magazine  correspondent 

to   come  to   Springfield   and   interview  Mr.   Rankin  for  a  magazine  article. 

The  article  appeared   in  McClure's  Magazine,   March   1923,   under 

"Intimate   Recollections   of   Abraham 

Lincoln,"  and  attracted  the  notice  of 

Lippincott    who     immediately    began 

negotiations  with  Mr.   Rankin  for  an 

enlargement   on    the    theme    in    book 

form.      Mr.    Rankin   began    the   work 

in   M-ay   1923,    and   now   in   February 

1924         INTIMATE         CHARACTER 

SKETCHES     OF    ABRAHAM     LIN- 
COLN is  on  the  market. 

The  title  defines  the  scope  of  the 

book — not     biography,     not     history, 

just    glimpses    of    the    man    Lincoln, 

as    seen    by    a    younger,      but      fully 

matured   man,    and   a   sincere  friend. 

"If  I  write  familiarly  in  these  pages 

about  some  of  the  things  I  remem- 
ber of  Lincoln  that  occurred  both  in 

my  boyhood   and  later  as  a  student 

in   his   law   office,   or   quote   from   his 

familiar    friends    of    that    period,    it 

is  in  no  spirit  of  personal  vanity.    In 

doing    so   I   consider   that   I   am   ex- 
pected   to    stand    before    the    bar    of 

history    as    a    witness     to     'tell   the 

truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth'  to 

the  best  of  my  ability,  uncolored  by 

imagination. 

It  is  a  temptation  that   every   one 

has       experienced,       when        some 

illustrious    person    is    mentioned,    to 

brag    about,    and     to    enlarge    to    the    utmost,    ones    acquaintance    witlt 

the  celebrity.      Many   of  Lincoln's   biographies   have   been   written   in   this 

spirit.      Often    the    enlargement    has 

been    carried    into   the   realm   of   the 

imagination.      One    of    the    most   im- 
pressive things  about  Mr.  Rankin  is  ! 

his    conscientiousness    in    regard    to  | 

this.    He  seems  to  have  pruned  down 

his  memories  to  the  very  heart  of  the 

facts     instead     of     enlarg-ing     upon 

them.        He      has      avoided      reading 

many  of  the  books  about  Lincoln  just 

in    orde/-    that    his    own    impressions 

will    remain    first    hand.      When    he 

quotes  another  person,  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  substantiating  or  illustrating 

a    point    that    he    himself    had    ob- 
served. 

Mr.  Rankin's  first  hand  knowledge 
of  Lincoln*  dates  back  to  his  boy- 
hood, when  Lincoln  periodically  vis- 
ited the  home  of  Rankin's  parents  in 
Petersburg,  and  is  further  based  on 
[his  association  with  Lincoln  in  the 
Ilatter's  law  office  in  Springfield  from 


1858  to  1861.  lvir.  ttanian  3  motner 
was  before  her  marriage  Miss 
Arminda  Rogers,  daughter  of  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  near  Salem.  Lin- 
coln, and  her  brothers  were  friends; 
Anne  Rutledge  and  she  were  friends. 
It  was  she  who  coached  Anne  Rut- 
ledge  for  entrance  into  the  Seminary 
at  Jacksonville.  Thus  from  his 
mother,  Rankin,  received  fresh  and 
authentic  information  about  the 
Salem  period  of  Lincoln's  life;  as  a 
boy  he  'saw  Lincoln  the  young  law- 
yer and  embryo  politician;  as  n, 
young  man  he  associated  daily  with 
Lincoln  the  president-elect. 

Mr.  Rankin  pictures  Lincoln  al- 
ways as  a  gentleman  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word;  always  self-pos- 
sessed, always  at  ease,  never  rough 
or  uncouth.  He  pictures  him  as  a 
man  of  God;  he  pictures  him  as  a 
man  of  moods,  and  analysizes  these 
moods  as  no  other  writer  has  done; 
he  pictures  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  a  wom- 
ni\  of  culture,  of  practical  ability,  of 
political  foresight,  and  gives  her 
much  of  the  credit  for  Lincoln's  po- 
litical   success. 

He  pictures  Lincoln  frequenting 
the  offices  of  The  State  Journal  as 
a  reader  of  its  "exchange  papers," 
an  occasional  editorial  writer,  and  as 
a  guest  in  the  home  of  Editor  Fran- 
cis where  he  met  Mary  Todd  and 
was  introduced  into  the  best  society 
of  the  day.  "It  was  newspapers  in 
Lincoln's  life  that  largely  moulded 
the  man  and  were  potent  promoters 
of  his  destiny."  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  Lincoln  subscribed  to  as 
many  Southern  papers  as  Northern 
ones  giving  to  each  "its  day  in 
court." 

Many  people  who  have  read  "Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln" will  want  to  know  in  what 
way  the  "Character  Sketches"  dif- 
fer from  it.  Both  are,  of  course, 
based  on  the  same  experience  of  Mr. 
Rankin.  In  the  late  book  the  ma- 
terial is  used  to  build  up  an  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  man. 
It  is  more  intimate,  more  detailed; 
contains  some  entirely  new  material, 
notably  the  Cooper  Union  speech,  the 
J.  D.  Caton,  Sidney  Breese,  and 
Lloyd  George  speeches,  and  a  fuller 
treatment  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Ida  M. 
Tarbell  writes  the  foreword  of  the 
"Character  Sketches,"  a  delicately 
discriminating  evaluation  of  Mr. 
Ra>nkin's  work  which  closes  with  the 
sentence — 

"They   are    precious   contributions." 


HENRY    BASCOM    RANKIN. 


-/- 


Henry  Rankin 

AN  APPRECIATION  BY 
H.  E.  Barker. 

Readers  of  Lincoln  literature  ara 
awaiting  with  keenest  interest  the 
new  volume  of  recollections  by 
HENRY  B.  RANKIN  which  is  just 
now  issuing  from  the  Lippincott 
press. 

Under  the  title  INTIMATE  CHAR- 
ACTER SKETCHES  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN  Mr.  Rankin  presents  new 
incidents  and  reviews  old  ones  from 
a  new  angle.  When  Mr.  Rankin  gave 
us  his  "Personal  Recollections  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  seven  years  ago, 
he  at  one©  took  his  place  as  a  high 
authority  on  questions  pertaining  to 
the  life  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
and  best  loved  characters.  Mr. 
Rankin's  style  is  easy  and  direct — - 
a  narrative  style  that  successfully 
tempts  one  to  a  second  reading.  His 
position  as  an  authority  is  based  on 
the  extreme  care  with  which  he  re- 
calls and  verifies  his  recollections, 
letting  no  statement,  however  unim- 
portant, go  unchallenged  as  to  its 
truth  and  fitness. 

Thousands  of  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Rankin  in  appreciation 
of  his  "Recollections,"  and  no  doubt 
thousands  more  will  be  written  him 
by  readers  of  his  "Intimate  Charac- 
ter Sketches." 

INTIMATE  CHARACTER 
SKETCHES  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN by  HENRY  B.  RANKIN,  J. 
B.  Lippincott,  publishers,  Philadel- 
phia. 


I 
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HAHKIil,  MY  £, 


Henry  B.  Rankin,  Praised 
For  New  Work  On  Lincoln, 
To  Be  84  Years  Old  Today 

Four    score    and   four    years,    bvimfulv?ary    reviews    filled    with    commendation. 


of  life  at  its  fullest,  will  be  celebrated 
%t  the  Henry  B.  Rankin  home,  610 
South    Second    street,    today. 

Surrounded  by  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  Mr.  Rankin  will  observe 
his  i  eighty-fourth  birthday  anniversary 
at  dinner  today.  Those  present  will 
he  Dean  Fred  H.  Rankin  and  Mrs. 
Rankin,  assistant  dean  of  the  college  of 
Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Albert  H.  Rankin,  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  bank,  and  Mrs.  Rankin, 
and  Mrs.  Clayton  J.  Barber.  Grand- 
children present  will  be  Miss  Emma 
Louise  Rankin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A..  H.  Rankin,  and  Albert  Henry 
Barber,  son  of  Atty.  and  Mrs.  Clayton 
Barber. 

i  Possibly  more  than  any  other  man  In 
Central  Illinois,  and  than  the  bulk  of 
those  in  the  country,  Mr.  Rankin  has 
been  blessed  with  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  closest  of  touch  with  -  the 
great  men  and  events  of  the  last  half 
century   and   more. 

Only   Another    Birthday. 

To  him,  today  will  be  only  "another 
birthday."  "I  have  them  every  year," 
he  remarked  dryly,  "that  is  one  thing 
in  which  all  of  us  are  equal."  . 

But  the  year  that  has  just  passed  has 
been  a  notable  one  in  that  it  has  pro- 
duced from  his  facile  pen  "Intimate 
Character  Sketches  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," a  work  that  has  marked  a  new 
'epoch  in  the  study  of  Lincolniana.  This 
work,  written  from  his  own  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  great  emancipator, 
was  begun  last  May  and  was  released 
from  ihe  presses  February  of  this  year. 

Book   Great   Success. 
.   Its    success    has    been    instantaneous 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  country  Mr. 
Rankin   has   received   letters   and   liter- 


One  of  the  most  gratifying  was  receiv- 
ed a  few  days  ago  from  Charles  T. 
White,  political  editor  of  The  New  York 
Tribune.     It  follows: 

"Dear  Friend:  Last  night  I  finished 
reading  'Intimate  Sketches.'  It  is  a 
noble,  a  great  book,  the  best  you  have 
written.  If  you  do  nothing  else  with 
the  pen,  it  will  stand  as  the  crowning 
accomplishment  of  your  life.  The 
'Uncle  Jimmy'  story,  the  new  chapter 
from  the  son  of  Parson  Brownlow,  the 
new  matter  about  Herndon,  and  the 
story  of  your  visit  to  the  law  office  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Lincoln,  are  of 
great  worth.  You  are  a  better  writer 
than  Depew,  whose  "Recollections' 
were  written  ,  three  years  ago.  I  sin- 
cerely thank  you  for  the  book.  I  no- 
tice in  Miss  Tarbell's  last  book  that 
she  treats  you  and  all  your  works  with 
great  and  warranted  respect.  With  all 
best  wishes, 

Signed  "Charles    T.    White." 

Reviews    Laud   Work. 

From  north  and  from  south,  the  re- 
views have  poured  in,  all  of  them  laud- 
ing the  work  in  the  highest  terms.  From 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Banner,  came  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  the  works  and  its  author. 

"Of  making  books  about  Lincoln, 
there  seems  to  be  no  end,"  it  says  in 
part.  "And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, there  is  always  something  to  be 
said  that  has  been  unsaid  about  the 
great  American  jnartyr.  In  this  book 
of  'Intimate  Sketches'  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  engaging  and  much  that  is 
historically  important. 

"Mr.  Henry  B.  Rankin,  the  author, 
had  written  a  truly  heart-to-heart 
story ;  the  record  of  an  eyewitness. 
When  a  boy  in  Springfield,  111.,  Henry 
B.  Rankin  first  knew  Lincoln,  then  a 
practicing  lawyer  of  that  town,  senior 
member  of  the  now  famous  firm,  Lin- 
coln and  Herndon.  A  young  law  student 
in  that  office,  Rankin  had  unusual  op- 
portunities for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  man  whose  name  was  to  shine 
among  the  most  dedicated  patriots  of 
American  history." 

Has    Intimate   Touch. 

And  in  almost  the  same  mail,  came 
from  another  region  the  Pacific  coast, 
an  equally  enthusiastic  review,  pub- 
lished in  The  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

"No  collection  of  Lincolniana  will  be 
complete  without  this  book,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  the 
great  war  president  ever  written,"  it 
says: 

"There  have  been  many  stories  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  some  of  them  tre- 
mendous in  their  interest,  but  this  book 
puts  the  reader  in  closer  touch  with  the 
man  than  any." 

"We  have  no  words  to  express  our 
admiration  of  this  book — "  it  says  in 
conclusion.  "No  one  who  ever  gets 
this  work  will  part   with  it."  « 

Following  closely  came  another  from 
Dixie,  published  in  The  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  News. 

"This  reviewer  began  reading,  think- 
ing to  casually  look  it  through,  but 
his  attention  was  arrested  and  he  did 
not  lay  it  down  until  the  last  page  had 
been  read,"  it  declares.  "We  have 
many  interesting  stories  of  Lincoln's 
life,  but  so  full,  universal  and  genuine- 
ly great  was  the  man  that  none  ot 
them  exhaust  or  could  exhaust  the 
theme,  and  w-e  may  reasonably  expect 
each  new  book  about  him  to  have  new 
interest." 


"Mr.  Rankin  is  qualified  to  write 
these  sketches — for  he  read  law  in  Lin- 
coln's office,  and  is  well  beyond  four 
score  years.  So  his  reminiscences  have 
mellowed  with  years  and  are  seasoned 
by  wisdom  and  reflection  that  come  only 
with    age. 

"If  you  have  never  loved  Lincoln  be- 
fore, nor  appreciated  his  greatness,  you 
will  after  reading  this  book. 

The  work  is  the  second  from  Mr. 
Rankin's  pen,  who  also  has  contributed 
largely  to  magazines  and  historical 
works  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
Lincoln. 

He  plans  to  celebrate  the  day  quietly 
at  his  home  where  it  also  is  likely 
that  the  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  from  scores  of  friends  will  be 
received. 


'  ) 


BAMIN,   HENRY  B. 


BOOKS  and   BOOKMEN 

By  MARGARET  BARLOW  COWDIN 


INTIMATE  CHARACTER  SKETCHES  OE 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

In  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  there  is  an  awe  In- 
spiring monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln;  On  Eighth  Street  there  is  a  love 
inspiring  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln — a  house, 
a  home  where  you  feel  that  you  are  his  friend 
when  you  visit  it;  On  Second  Street  there  is  a 
living,  breathing  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
monument  that  will  outwardly  crumble  all  too  fast 
to  dust,  and  yet  a  monument"  that  will  bear  out 
Lincoln's  own  words,  "Love  is  eternal."  This  mon- 
ument is  a  man  and  a  friend — HENRY  BASCOMB 
RANKIN. 

Great  men  come  to  Springfield.  They  all  pay 
homage  to  Lincoln's  memory  by  a  visit  to  the  "The 
Monument"  and  "The  Home."  Some  of  the  more 
privileged  of  them  visit  Henry  Rankin,  and  those 
are  the  ones  who  have  visited  the  real  Lincoln 
shrine.  They  have  seen  a  man  and  a  friend — a 
nobler  creation  than  any  structure  of  stone;  they 
have    caught   from    him   a    "love   that    is    eternal." 

On  Dec.  19th,  1921,  Ad:.iiral  Sims  visited 
Mr.  Rankin.  He  took  away  with  him  a  volume  of 
"Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  that 
Mr.  Rankin  had  written  in  1916.  It  lay  on  Admiral 
Sims  library  table  in  Washington.  One  day  Mr. 
._  Sam  McClure  visiting  Sims  glanced  through  the 
book,  borrowed  it,  and  was  so  impressed  that  he 
COWDIN  commissioned  Neil  M.  Clark,  magazine  correspondent 

to  come  to  Springfield  and  interview  Mr.  Rankin  for  a  magazine  article. 

The  article  appeared  in  McClure's  Magazine,  March  1923,  under  the  title 

"Intimate   Recollections  of  Abraham 

Lincoln,"  and  attracted  the  notice  of 

Lippincott    who    Immediately    began 

negotiations  with  Mr.  Rankin  for  an 

enlargement   on   the    theme    in   book 

form.     Mr.   Rankin   began    the   work 

In   May  1923    and   now   in   February 

1924         INTIMATE         CHARACTER 

SKETCHES    OF    ABRAHAM    LIN- 
COLN Is  on  the  market. 

The  title  defines  the  scope  of  the 

book — not     biography,     not     history, 

dust    glimpses    of    the    man    Lincoln, 

as    seen    by    a    younger,      but     fully 

tYiotnrA/1   man.   and   a  sincere   friend. 


I 


BOOKS  and    BOOKMEN 

By  MARGARET  BARLOW  COWDIN 


HENRT    BASCOM    RANKIN. 


INTIMATE  CHARACTER  SKETCHES  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

In  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  In  Springfield,  Illinois,  there  la  an  awe  In- 
spiring monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln;  On  Eighth  Street  there  Is  a  love 
Inspiring  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln — a  house, 
a  home  where  you  feel  that  you  are  his  friend 
when  you  visit  It;  On  Second  Street  there  la  a 
living,  breathing  monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
monument  that  will  outwardly  grumble  all  too  fast 
to  dust,  and  yet  a  monument  that  will  bear  out 
Lincoln's  own  words,  "Love  ia  eternal."  This  mon- 
ument is  a  man  and  a  friend— HENRY  BASCOMB 
RANKIN. 

Great  men  come  to  Springfield.  They  all  pay 
homage  to  Lincoln's  memory  by  a  visit  to  the  "The 
Monument"  and  "The  Home."  Some  of  the  more 
privileged  of  them  visit  Henry  Rankin,  and  those 
are  the  ones  who  have  visited  the  real  Lincoln 
shrine.  They  have  seen  a  roan  and  a  friend — a 
nobler  creation  than  any  structure  of  stone;  they 
have   caught  from    him  a   "love  that    Is   eternal." 

On  Dec.  19th,  1921,  Adulral  Sims  visited 
Mr.  Rankin.  He  took  away  with  him  a  volume  of 
"Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  that 
Mr.  Rankin  had  written  in  1916.  It  lay  on  Admiral 
Sims  library  table  in  Washington.  One  day  Mr. 
MARGARET  barlow  Sam  McClure  visiting  Sims  glanced  through  the 
rrvOTT-iTM  book,    borrowed    it,    and    was    so    impressed    that    he 

cuwtJxw  commissioned  Nell  M.  Clark,  magazine  correspondent 

to  oorae  to  Springfield  and  Interview  Mr.  Rankin  for  a  magazine  article. 
The  article  appeared  In  McClure's  Magazine,  March  1923,  under  the  tltU 
"Intimate  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
LIppincott  who  Immediately  began 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Rankin  for  an 
enlargement  on  the  theme  In  book 
form.  Mr.  Rankin  began  the  work 
In  May  1923,  and  now  In  February 
1924  INTIMATE  CHARACTER 
SKETCHES  OP  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN Is  on  the  market. 

The  title  defines  the  scope  of  the 
book — not  biography,  not  history. 
Just  glimpses  of  the  man  Lincoln, 
aa  seen  by  a  younger,  but  fulru 
matured  man,  and  a  sincere  friend. 
"If  I  write  familiarly  in  these  pages 
about  some  of  the  things  I  remem- 
ber of  Lincoln  that  occurred  both  in 
my  boyhood  and  later  as  a  student 
in  his  law  office,  or  quote  from  his 
familiar  friends  of  that  period,  It 
Is  in  no  spirit  of  personal  vanity.  In 
doing  so  I  consider  that  I  am  ex- 
pected to  stand  before  the  bar  of 
history  as  a  witness  to  tell  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth'  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  uncolored  by 
Imagination. 

It  Is  a  temptation  that  every  one 
j  has  experienced,  when  some 
|  illustrious  person  Is  mentioned,  to 
I  brag  about,  and  to  enlarge  to  the  utmost,  one's  acquaintance  with 
the  celebrity.  Many  of  Lincoln's  biographies,  have  been  written  in  this 
spirit  Often  the  enlargement  hasY" 
been  carried  Into  the  realm  of  the 
imagination.  One  of  the  most  im- 
pressive things  about  Mr.  Rankin  1b 
bis  conscientiousness  In  regard  to 
this.  He  seema  to  have  pruned  down 
his  memories  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
facta  Instead  of  enlarging 
them.  He  has  avoided  reading 
many  of  the  books  about  Lincoln  Just 
In  order  that  his  own  impresslo! 
Will  remain  first  hand.  When  he 
;Q.uotes  another  person,  it  for  the  pur 
pose  of  substantiating  or  Illustrating 
'a  point  that  ho  himself  had  oh' 
served. 

Mr.  Rankin's  first  hand  knowledge 
of  Lincoln  dates  back  to  his  boy 
hood,  when  Lincoln  periodically  vis- 
ited the  home  of  Rankin's  parents  in 
jPetersburg,  and  is  further  based  oi 
'his  association  with  Lincoln  In  thb 
latter's  law  office  In  Springfield  from 
1858  to  1861.  Mr.  Rankin's  mother 
was  before  her  marriage  Miss 
Armlnda  Rogers,  daughter  of  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  near  Salem.  Lin- 
coln and  her  brothers  were  friends; 
Anne  Rutledge  and  sho  were  friends. 
It  Was  she  who  coaled  Anno  Rut- 
ledge  for  entrance  into  the  Seminary 
at  Jacksonville.  Thus  from  his 
mother,  Rankin,  received  fresh  and 
authentlo  information  about  thi 
jSalem  period  of  Lincoln's  life;  as  < 
boy  he  saw  Lincoln  the  young  law- 
yer and  embryo  politician;  as  t 
young  man  he  associated  daily  with 
Lincoln  the  president-elect. 

Mr.  Rankin  pictures  Lincoln  al- 
ways as  a  gentleman  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word;  always  self-pos- 
sessed, always  at  ease,  never  rough 
or  uncouth.  He  pictures  him  as  a 
man  of  God;  he  pictures  him  as  a 
man  of  moods,  and  analyses  these 
moods  as  no  other  writer  has  done; 
he  pictures  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  a  wom- 
an of  culture,  of  practical  ability,  of 
political  foresight,  and  gives  her 
imuch  of  the  credit  for  Lincoln's  po- 
litical   success. 

i*^He  ,  Ploture«  Lincoln  frequenting 
the  offices  of  The  State  Journal  as 
e.  reader  of  its  "exchange  papers," 
an  occasional  editorial  writer,  and  as 
ja  guest  in  the  home  of  Editor  Fran- 
cis where  he  met  Mary  Todd  and 
jWaa  introduced  Into  the  best  society 
bf  the  day.  "It  was  newspapers  In 
Lincoln's  life  that  largely  moulded 
[the  man  and  were  potent  promoters 
bf  his  destiny."  It  is  interesting  to 
Know  that  Lincoln  subscribed  to  aa 
toany  Southern  papers  as  Northern 
tones  giving  to  each  "its  day  In 
toourt."        

Many  people  who  have  read  "Per*- 
ponal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lin- 
poln"  will  want  to  know  in  what 
Way  the  "Character  Sketches"  dif- 
fer from  It  Both  are,  of  course, 
based  on  the  same  experience  of  Mr. 
Rankin.  In  the  late  book  the  ma- 
terial Is  used  to  build  up  an  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  man. 
at  la  more  intimate,  more  detniled; 
Contains  some  entirely  new  material, 
potably  the  Cooper  Union  speech,  the 
g.  D.  Caton,  Sidney  Breese,  and 
[Lloyd  George  speeches,  and  a  fuller 
treatment  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Ida  M. 
frarbell  writes  the  foreword  of  the 
"Character  Sketches,"  a.  delientHy 
discriminating  evaluation  of  Mr. 
ixnSkki'a  flWfife  rAJch  cJngga  with  the 
sentence — 
_    "They  are   precious   contributions." 


Henry  Rankin 

AN  APPRECIATION  BY 

H.  E.  Barker. 

Readers  of  Lincoln  literature  are 
awaiting  with  keenest  interest  the 
new  volume  of  recollections  by 
HENRT  B.  RANKIN  which  ia  Just 
now  issuing  from  the  LIppincott 
press. 

Under  the  title  INTIMATE  CHAR- 
ACTER SKETCHES  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN  Mr.  Rankin  presents  new 
Incidents  and  reviews  old  ones  from 
a  new  angle.  When  Mr.  Rankin  gave 
us  his  "Personal  Recollections  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  seven  years  ago, 
he  at  once  took  his  place  as  a  high 
authority  on  questions  pertaining  to 
the  life  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
and  best  loved  characters.  Mr. 
Rankin's  style  is  easy  and  direct — 
a  narrative  style  that  successfully 
tempts  one  to  a  second  reading.  His 
position  aa  an  authority  ia  based  on 
the  extreme  care  with  which  he  re- 
calls and  verifies  his  recollections, 
letting  no  statement,  however  unim- 
portant, go  unchallenged  as  to  ita 
truth  and  fitness. 

Thousands  of  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Rankin  in  appreciation 
of  his  "Recollections,"  and  no  doubt 
thousands  more  will  be  written  him 
by  readers  of  his  "Intimate  Charac- 
ter Sketches." 

INTIMATE  CHARACTER 
SKETCHES  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN by  HENRY  B.  RANKIN,  J. 
B.  LIppincott,  publishers,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Price  $3.00 


Copies  of  Mr.  Rankins 
Book 

Inscribed 

and 
Autographed 

Sent  Prepaid  to  Any 
Address  for  $3.00 

Barkers  Art 
Store 

405   E.    Adams   St. 
Springfield,  111. 
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(From  Illinois  State  Journal,  January  29,  1922.) 

LN  FOLDER  CAMPAIGN 
BEGUN  BY  H.  B.  RANKIN 


Letter    Gives    Suggestions    to    Be    Carried   Out 
By  Chamber  of    Commerce 


It  remained  for  Henry  B.  Rankin, 
Springfield's  most  reliable  authority 
on  Lincoln,  to  start  from  the  couch 
where  he  lives  as  an  invalid  a  move- 
ment to  gather  up  Lincoln  data  into 
folder  form  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  to  the  city,  who  coma  seek- 
ing information  about  the  Great 
Emancipator.  Many  visitors  are  con- 
fused by  the  lack  of  reliable  direc- 
tions to  points  of  interest  connected 
with  Lincoln's  life  and  information 
concerning  them  which  tne  people  of 
this  city  are  able  to  give. 

Mr.  Rankin's  suggestions,  which 
will  be  followed  out  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  were  contained  in  a 
letter  to  Ira  B.  Blackstock  of  the 
Mid-Day  Luncheon  club  in  connec- 
tion with  a  donation  to  the  fund  for 
the  Lincoln  celebration.  Mr.  Rankin 
gave  the  initial  sum  of  $25  toward 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  folder, 
which  will  not  be  sold,  but  will  be 
privately  financed  since  it  is  not  con- 
sidered fitting  to  capitalize  the  con- 
nection of  Lincoln  with  Springfield 
in  such  a  way.  Mr.  Rankin's  letters 
containing  the  suggestion,  which  will 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  preparing  the  folder, 
follows: 

"Replying  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee's Mid-Day  Luncheon  club's 
circular,  will  say  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  send  you  my  check  for  the 
amount  requested  in  aid  of  the  Lin- 
coln memorial  celebration  on  Feb.  12, 
1922,  and  add  my  sincere  regret  that 
I  cannot  be  there. 

"Please  allow  me  to  suggest  the 
preparation  by  your  committee  of  a 
neatly  printed  folder,  giving  the 
street  and  number  of  each  of  the  Lin- 
coln memorial  tablets,  with  a  photo- 
copy of  these  and  of  Lincoln's  home 
and  tomb,  and  the  best  way  to  reach 
the    latter.       Some    of    these    to    be 


placed  in  all  the  passenger  depots  in 
the  city  and  other  places — such  as 
the  various  clubs  and  the  Lincoln  li- 
brary. This  is  necessary  if  we  would 
show  strangers  the  way  to  find  all 
the  historic  Lincoln  sites  in  our  city. 

"To  be  more  explicit,  I  will  add  for 
your  and  the  Mid-Day  club's  consid- 
eration— and  subject  to  improvement 
by  the  superior  skill  and  taste  both 
have  in  such  matters — that  such 
folder  represent  the  best  quality  in 
paper  and  print  the  city  can  pro- 
duce; that  a  page  be  devoted  to  each 
cut  and  print  of  location  thereof; 
that  the  frontispiece  be  of  the  Lin- 
coln home  on  Eighth  street,  followed 
page  by  page  by  the  tablets  in  se- 
quence of  the  events  they  record, 
then  the  full  text  of  Lincoln's  fare- 
well address,  and  on  the  last  page 
the  cut  of  Lincoln's  tomb. 

"To  assist  the  financing  of  this  I 
would  ask  the  privilege  of  contribut- 
ing $25,  or  as  much  more  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  expense'  in  con- 
nection with  other  similar  contribu- 
tions, each  subscriber  to  have  one 
hundred  copies.  These  to  be  used 
for  free  distribution. 

"This  folder  should  be  copyrighted 
and  the  metal  ana  type  held  for 
printing  other  editions  as  may  be 
needed.  The  Mid-Day  Luncheon  club 
cannot  afford  to  commercialize  Lin- 
coln's memory  in  Springfield  by  sale 
of  this  folder,  or  allow  it  to  be  done 
by  any  other  club  or  Individual. 

"With  high  appreciation  and  grat- 
itude for  all  that  your  club  and  our 
citizens  have  done  to  make  Lincoln's 
life  in  Springfield  more  real  and  vis- 
ible to  visitors  and  the  future  citizens 
of  our  city,  I  am  with  sincere  re- 
gards, 

"Respectfully    yours, 

(Signed)  "Henry  B.  Rankin." 
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Was  Abraham  Lincoln 

Capable  and  Sincere? 


Comments  and  Vindication. 


(By  Henry  B.  Rankin) 


I  have  a  letter  from  the  publicity 
department  director  of  a  prominent 
film  company  at  Hollywood,  Califor- 
nia, enclosing  a  clipping  from  the 
Daily  Californian,  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia, with  the  request  that  I  would 
"dictate  an  answer  to  it,  as  it  seems 
that  you  are  the  logical  person  to 
answer  this  in  an  authoritative  way." 
The  clipping  reads  as  follows: 

John  Cowper  Powys  confirmed 
his  power  and  versatility  as  an 
actor  by  his  vivid  depiction  of 
Lincoln,  the  democrat,  in  direct 
contrast  to  Napoleon,  the  im- 
perialist. 

Powys  asserted  that  the  pecu- 
liar idolatry  of  the  Americans  for 
Lincoln  makes  it  difficult  for  a 
real  understanding  of  him.  The 
prevalent  "Sunday  school  atti- 
tude" towards  the  man,  Powys 
declares,  "is  ethical  propaganda 
and  should  be  suppressed.  Lin- 
coln was  not  a  Christian,  but  a 
free  thinker  and  a  fatalist.  The 
story  about  the  great  number  of 
books  he  read  is  purely  mythical 
— he  read  few  books,  in  fact  no 
great  man  ever  read  fewer. 

"Lincoln  was  a  loafer,"  says 
Dr.  Powys.  "He  loved  contem- 
plation and  doing  nothing  at  all. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln who  dragged  him  out  of  his 
platonic  loafings  and  made  him 
ambitious  he  would  probably 
never  have  been  president.  Con- 
trary to  belief  Lincoln  simply 
liberated  the  slaves  as  a  military 
expedient,  and  not  from  any  per- 
sonal  feeling  as   to   its   injustice. 

"Lincoln   has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race   in  his 
keen    sense    of     humor     and    con- 
temptous      benevolence      for      his 
enemies.     He  may  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  of  all  politicians,  be- 
cause of  his  sense  of  humor." 
As    this    clipping    has    been    exten- 
sively copied  I  deem  it  no  impropriety 
to  give  it  further  publicity  by  asking 
the  Illinois  State  Register  to  publish 
it  with  the  following  comments. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  refute 
or  comment  on  the  several  state- 
ments in  this  clipping  regarding 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  creditable  biographies 
of  Lincoln.  With  the  one  exception 
that, — "Lincoln  liberated  the  slaves 
as  a  military  necessity,"  the  whole 
article   is   so  manifestly  false   that  it 


sufficient  evidence  revealing  his  re- 
ligious belief  to  be  presented  at  the 
bar    of    History. 

What  Powys -Mercer  means  in  this 
sentence  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion,— "Lincoln  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  in  his  keen 
humor  and  contemptuous  benevo- 
lence for  his  enemies."  "Contemptu- 
ous benevolence?"  That  certainly  is 
something  new  about  Lincoln.  I 
turned  to  my  Century  dictionary  for 
definitions  and  an  understanding  of 
this  newly  discovered  quality  in  Lin- 
coln. This  found  me  even  more  con- 
fused. It  offered  us  a  mixture  of 
qualities  that  could  not  mix.  I  gave 
it  up. 

That  "Lincoln  was  a  loafer  and 
loved  contemplation  and  doing  noth- 
ing at  all" — "that  he  read  few  books, 
in  fact,  no  great  man  ever  read 
fewer,"  was  news  to  me.  In  the  years 
when  I  was  a  student  in  his  office, 
Mr.  Lincoln  when  in  Springfield  and 
not  at  the  office,  was  generally  at 
the  state  library.  He  did  much  read- 
ing there,  and  there  he  spent  many 
hours,  chatting  with  the  state  offi- 
cials and  his  friends  and  visitors  he 
met.  He  always  appeared  at  the  of- 
fice before  going  home  to  lunch,  to 
see  if  anything  there  required  his 
attention.  The  office  to  him  was  a 
work  shop,  not  a  loafing  place.  He 
never  neglected  a  client's  case,  and 
was  precise  and  exact  in  preparing 
it.  Of  the  nearly  two  hundred  cases 
Lincoln  &  Herndon  were  attorneys 
for  and  that  were  appealed  to  the  Illi- 
nois supreme  court,  the  briefs  were 
all  prepared  by  him  and  carefully 
written   by   Lincoln's   own   hand. 

His  mind  under  protracted  mental 
strain  gave  him  little  bodily  wear  or 
fatigue.  In  this  respect  he  was  ex- 
ceptional and  above  any  man  I  ever 
met.  His  physical  endurance  was 
one  of  his  great  assets  at  the  bar  and 
in  long  protracted  lawsuits  and  po- 
litical campaigns  that  wore  out  his 
colleagues  and  opponents.  This  phys- 
ical and  mental  endurance  equipped 
him  marvelously  for  the  unparalleled 
strain  of  his  presidential  years.  Few 
men  were  so  modest,  few  so  humble 
in  their  own  opinion  of  themsleves, 
as  he;  and  few  in  all  history  have 
shown  the  bravery  to  stand  un- 
flinchingly firm  by  their  political 
opinions  and  moral  convictions  on 
national  questions,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 
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Was  Abraham  Lincoln 

Capable  and  Sincere? 


Comments  and  Vindication. 


(By  Henry  B.  Rankin) 


I  have  a  letter  from  the  publicity 
department  director  of  a  prominent 
film  company  at  Hollywood,  Califor- 
nia, enclosing  a  clipping  from  the 
Daily  Californhin.  Berkeley.  Califor- 
nia,   with    the    request    that    I    would 

that  you  are  the  logical  person  to 
answer  this  in  an  authoritative  way." 
The  clipping  reads  as  follows: 

John  Cowper  Powys  confirmed 
his  power  and  versatility  as  an 
actor  by  his  vivid  depiction  of 
Lincoln,  the  democrat,  in  direct 
contrast  to  Napoleon,  the  im- 
perialist. 

Powys  asserted  that  the  pecu- 
liar idolatry  of  the  Americans  for 
Lincoln  makes  it  difficult  for  a 
real  understanding  of  him.  The 
prevalent  "Sunday  school  atti- 
tude" towards  the  man,  Powys 
declares,  "is  ethical  propaganda 
and  should  he  suppressed.  Lin- 
coln was  not  a  Christian,  but  a 
free  thinker  and  a  fatalist.  The 
story  about  the  great  number  of 
books  he  read  is  purely  mythical 
— he  read  few  books,  in  fact  no 
great  man  ever  read  fewer. 

"Lincoln  was  a  loafer,"  says 
Dr.  Powys.  "He  loved  contem- 
plation and  doing  nothing  at  all. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln who  dragged  him  out  of  his 
Platonic  loafings  and  made  him 
ambitious  he  would  probably 
never  have  been  president.  Con- 
trary to  belief  Lincoln  simply 
liberated  the  slaves  as  a  military 
expedient,  and  not  from  any  per- 
sonal  feeling  as  to  its  injustice. 

"Lincoln   has  no  parallel  in   the 
history  of  the  human  race   in  his 
keen    sense    of     humor     and    con- 
temptous      benevolence      for      his 
enemies.     He  may  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  of  all  politicians,  be- 
As    this    clipping    has    been    exten- 
sively copied  1  deem  it  no  impropriety 
to  give  it  further  publicity   by  asking 
the  Illinois   State  Register   to   publish 
it  with   the  following  comments. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  refute 
or  comment  on  the  several  state- 
ments in  this  clipping  regarding 
Abraham  Lincoln  fur  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  creditable  biographies 
of  Lincoln.  With  the  one  exception 
that, — "Lincoln  liberated  the  slaves 
as  a  military  necessity,"  the  whole 
article  is  so  manifestly  false  that  it 
merits  no  attention.  Eut  it  is  the 
task  and  a  dutiful  service  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  that  those 
who  knew  him  and  had  lived  through 
the  strenuous  days  of  his  life  long 
services  for  our  common  country, 
should  not  shirk  the  call  or  occasion 
to  defend  his  character  and  vindi- 
cate the  esteem  he  is  worthy  of  in 
history. 

If  the  writer  of  the  clipping  sent 
me  will  read  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  it  existed  then,  he 
will  discover  Lincoln  had  no  execu- 
tive power  to  do  so  only  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  military  power 
and  as  a  military  measure.  Under 
what  authority  does  Powys-Mercer 
affirm  that  Lincoln  had  "no  personal 
feeling  as  to  slavery's  injustice" 
when  he  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation?  His  political  foes,  no 
less  than  his  own  words  from  185C 
down  to  the  hour  he  signed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  record 
Ms  persona]  feeling  in  the  injustice 
of  slavery.  These  were  his  closing 
words  in  that  proclamation: 

"And  upon  this  act,  sincerely 
believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
warranted  by  the  constitution 
upon  military  necessity,  I  Invoke 
the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind and  the  gracious  favor  of 
Almighty    God." 

In  his  boyhood  he  expressed  his 
strong  "personal  feeling"  at  the  sight 
of  a  slave  auction  in  New  Orleans.  In 
185G  in  a  speech  at  Petersburg,  111., 
which  I  heard,  he  expressed  his  'per- 
sonal feelings'  in  these  words  before 
a  large  turbulent  audience  who  were 
all  his  political  foes  except  the  six 
who  vo  ted  that  year  in  M  e  a  aid 
county  for  Fremont.  I  quote  from 
my  "Personal  Keen  I  lections  of  Lin- 
coln," Putnam's  Sons,  New  York, 
page  215: 

"When  I  see  strong  hands  sow- 
ing, reaping  and  threshing  wheat 
and  those  same  hands  grinding 
and  making  that  wheat  into 
bread,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
wishing  and  believing  that  those 
hands  some  way,  in  God's  good 
time,    shall    own    the    mouth    they 

The  assertion  that  "Lincoln  was 
not  a  Christian,"  and  the  uncalled  for 
sneer  about  "the  prevalent  'Sunday 
school  attitude'  of  ethical  propaganda 
about  Lincoln  that  should  be  sup- 
pressed,"— is  unworthy  of  serious 
mention.  The  two  quotations  above 
given  and  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 
of  all  our  presidents,  none  have  left 
half  so  many,  nor  such  explicit  ref- 
erences to  a  Divine  Providence  and 
his  personal  dependence  on  God,  nor 
such  repeated  appeals  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  prayers  of  all  Christian 
people  as  did  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lin- 
coln's own  speeches,  letters  and  state 
papers    are    the    surest    sources    and 


sufficient  evidence  revealing  his  re- 
ligious belief  to  be  presented  at  the 
bar   of   History. 

What  Powys-Mercer  means  in  this 
sentence  is  heyond  my  comprehen- 
sion,— "Lincoln  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  in  his  keen 
humor  and  contemptuous  benevo- 
lence for  his  enemies."  "Contemptu- 
ous benevolence?"  That  certainly  is 
something  new  about  Lincoln.  I 
turned  to  my  Century  dictionary  for 
definitions  and  an  understanding  of 
this  newly  discovered  qualitv  in  Lin- 
coln. This  found  me  even  more  con- 
fused. It  offered  us  a  mixture  of 
qualities  that  could  not  mix.  I  gave 
it  up. 

That  "Lincoln  was  a  loafer  and 
loved  contemplation  and  doing  noth- 
ing at  all" — "that  he  read  few  hooks, 
In  fact,  no  great  man  ever  read 
fewer,"  was  news  to  me.  In  the  years 
when  I  was  a  student  in  his  office, 
Mr.  Lincoln  when  in  Springfield  and 
not  at  the  office,  was  generally  at 
the  state  library.  He  did  much  read- 
ing there,  and  there  he  spent  many 
hours,  chatting  with  the  state  offi- 
cials and  his  friends  and  visitors  he 
met.  He  always  appeared  at  the  of- 
fice before  going  home  to  lunch,  to 
see  if  anything  there  required  his 
attention.  The  office  to  him  was  a 
work  shop,  not  a  loafing  place.  He 
never  neglected  a  client's  case,  and 
was  precise  and  exact  in  preparing 
it.  Of  the  nearly  two  hundred  cases 
Lincoln  &  Herndon  were  attorneys 
for  and  that  were  appealed  to  the  Illi- 
nois supreme  court,  the  briefs  were 
all  prepared  by  him  and  carefully 
written   by   Lincoln's  own   hand. 

His  mind  under  protracted  mental 
strain  gave  him  little  bodily  wear  or 
fatigue.  In  this  respect  he  was  ex- 
ceptional and  above  any  man  I  ever 
met.  His  physical  endurance  was 
one  of  his  great  assets  at  the  bar  and 
in  long  protracted  lawsuits  and  po- 
litical campaigns  that  wore  out  his 
colleagues  and  opponents.  This  phys- 
ical and  mental  endurance  equipped 
him  marvelously  for  the  unparalleled 
strain  of  his  presidential  years.  Few 
men  were  so  modest,  few  so  humble 
in  their  own  opinion  of  themsleves, 
as  he;  and  few  in  all  history  have 
shown  the  bravery  to  stand  un- 
flinchingly  firm  by  their  political 
opinions  and  moral  convictions  on 
national  questions,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

1  cannot,  in   view  of  the  surprising 
clipping  sent  me,  refrain  from  telling 
of   the   last   time   I   saw   Lincoln,   and 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  short 
address   be  made  the  morning  he  left 
Springfield.     Almost  at   the   last   mo- 
ment   before    the    train    was    to    start 
for      Washington      from      the      Great 
Western,    now    the     Wabash     railway 
depot,   Lincoln   appeared   on    the   rear 
platform.     The  black  hair,  which  was 
only    beginning    to    turn    grey,    rolled 
back  from  the  lofty  brow.     He  rested 
one  hand  on   the   brake,  and,   pausing 
a  brief  moment,   beginning  in  a  calm 
voice,   unusually   tender,   he   made   his 
memorable    farewell    address.      I    will 
copy  his  last  three  paragraphs.  These 
he  delivered  with   unusual  solemnity: 
"Without  the  aid  of  that  Divine 
Being      who      ever      aided      him, 
(Washington)   who  controls  mine 
and    all    destinies    I    cannot    suc- 
ceed.      With     that     assistance     I 
cannot  fail. 

Trusting    in    H 


vith 


rith 


and    be   everywhere    for   good,    let 

us  confidently   hope   that  all   will 

be  well. 

To   His   care   commending   you, 

as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will 

commend   me,    I    bid   you,   friends 

and    neighbors,     an     affectionate 

farewell." 

Were  these  the  words  of  an  "in- 
fidel?" Were  these  the  words  of  a 
man  not  a  Christian?  Were  these  the 
words  of  a  hypocrite?  "Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbori"  Be  just  to  the  dead.  That 
was  the  kind  of  faith  in  God's  eternal 
justice  that  sustained  Lincoln 
through  the  terrible  years  of  the  war 
as  he  guided  his  country  through 
blood  and  fire  and  tears. 

The  train  started  as  he  spoke  his 
last  words.  The  president-elect  stood 
without  moving  his  hand  from  the 
brake  until  the  train  passed  quietly 
away  and  he  was  lost  to  view.  That 
was  Lincoln's  last  view  of  Spring- 
field. 

Four  years  later,  they  brought  him 
home  from  Washington. — home 
through  tears  and  broken  hearts. 
Those  lips  were  now  voiceless  in  a 
casket  that  bore  a  mighty  conqueror. 
He  was  ours,  when  he  left, — but  was 
not  now,  ours  only.  He  came  home 
belonging  to  all  manKind  wherever 
hearts  beat  loyally  for  God,  for  fidel- 
ity, for  law,  for  liberty.  His  life,  il- 
lustrious by  his  faith  in  God  and  man, 
— his  character,  his  example,  have  not 
He    re- 


mains in  the  grateful  and 
memory  of  our  country  and  among 
a  1  races  and  conditions  of  pen»le. 
with  an  Inspiration  of  which  there 
will  be  no  end. 

Henry   B.  Rankin. 
Springfield,   Illinois.   Fej.   11,    1923. 


RANKIN,  HENRY  B. 


/  Come,"  Interesting  Article  By 

H.  B.  Rankin,  Appears  in  the  Forum 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
markable contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  year  is  the  article  entitled, 
"I  Come,"  by  Henry  B.  Rankin,  of  this 
city,  which  appears  in  the  current  is- 
sue of   'The  Forum."    ■ 

In  it  Mr.  Rankin  relates  with  the 
deepest  sincerity  and  most  profound 
reverence,  a  vision  of  the  Deity  which 
appeared  to  him  in  a  moment  of  phy- 
sical exhaustion  following'  a  long 
period  of  suffering,  when  his  'body  and 
soul  sank  down  seeking  Everlasting 
Arms  for   rest." 

"..The  conscious  borderlands  faded 
away  and  I  passed  into  quiet,  my  every 
pain  soothed  as  by  a  gentle  nurse  who 
carried  me  so  evenly  and  well  that  I 
was  no  more  the  little  former  self  cir- 
cled by  exhaustipn  and  pain... 

"The  tones  of  a  voice  battered  my 
being;  a  voice  most  wonderful  in 
sweetness,  uttered  two  words,  'I  come!' 

"Then  came  words  additional  to 
those  first  spoken,  but  taking  thelr 
place,  all  part  of  the  same  source  and 
with  no  less  tone — melody.  'That  you 
should  have  life.'. . . . 

"On  the  instant  of  my  comprehend- 
ing what  I  interpreted  to  be  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  Jesus — and  then  be- 
came conscious  of  the  new  personality 
of  what  was  myself,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed— at  this  instant  that  same 
voice,  but  even  more  melodious  and 
orchestral-toned  in  volume,  and  fuller 
of  ravishing  harmony— than  had  been 
the*  previous  tones — this  voice  uttered 


.  with  most  startling  effect,  the  addi- 
tional words,  'And  have  Life  more 
abundantly'." 

In  an  introductory  note  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell  pays  tribute  to  this  remarkable 
man  whose  indomitable  will  refused 
to  be  conquered  by  physical  suffering. 

Miss  Tarbell  writes: 

From  his  day  couch  besides  his  desk, 
in  the  family  sitting-room,  dressed  ev- 
ery day  as  if  for  active  life,  he  has 
continued  to  carry  ori'his  business  suc- 
cessfully by  wire  and  pen.  With  full- 
est co-operation  of  a  faithful  wife,  he 
has  directed  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren and  kept  himself  in  touch  with 
the  thoughts  and  activities  of  the 
world. 

In  these  later  years  he  has  written, 
and  is  about  to  publish,  a  volume  of 
"Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  First  American"  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons).  Mr.  Rankin  was  born 
in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  and  for 
several  years  was  a  student  of  the  law 
office  of  Lincoln  and  Herndoh.  His 
volume  has  real  significance — touching 
a  period  of  Lincoln's  life  of  which 
we  have  little  that  is  understanding 
and  sympathetic.  Out  of  this  mastery 
of  pain  and  isolation  has  developed  a 
personality  of  unusual  gentleness  and 
understanding.  It  may  be  that  only 
to  one  who  had  conquered  pain  as  he 
had.  could  come  the  vision  he  de- 
scribes." 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Rankin  is  a  resident 
of   516   South   Second   street. 


Rankin,  Henry  B. 
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How  Lincoln  Heard  News\ 
Of  Nomination  In  Journal 


ice  Told  In 


Under  the  Mead  of  "Intimate  Recol 
lections  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  Henry 
B.  Rankin  of  Springfield,  probably  the 
best  know  biographer  of  the  mar- 
tyred president  now  living,  tells  in 
the  current  number  of  McCIure's 
magazine  of  a  number  of  incidents 
which  have  not  heretofore  appeared 
in  print.  Lincoln's  receipt  of  the 
news  of  his  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency in  the  office  of  The  State 
Journal,  is  described  by  Mr.  Rankin 
as  a  never-to-be-forgotten  time.  The 
incident  is  described  by  him  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  was  present  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  the  news  of  his  nomination. 
It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  time. 
On  the  morning  of  May  IS,  1860,  at 
about  9  o'clock  Lincoln  looked  in  at 
his  office.  Four  or  five  of  us  were 
there,   and  he   said: 

"'Well,  boys,  what  do  you  know?' 
"J.  H.  Littlefield,  my  fellow  student, 
told  what  news  we  had.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  editor  of  The  Illinois 
State  Journal,  Edward  L.  Baker, 
came  with  two  messages  referring  to 
the  convention.  He  left,  but  returned 
hurriedly  with  the  report  of  the  first 
ballot.  Lincoln  read  it  without  any 
betrayal  of  his  thought  in  his  ex- 
pression. Presently  he  got  up  and 
said: 

"  The  dispatches  appear  to ,  be 
coming  to  The  Journal  office,  by  ar- 
rangement, I  presume;  we  had  better 
go   over   there.' 

Gather  at  Journal  Office. 
"We    filed    out    of    the    office    and 
down  the  narrow  stairs.     On  our  way 
we  passed  the  office  of  the  telegraph 
company.    Lincoln  and  several  others 
went  up.     But  Littlefield  and  I  went 
directly    on    to     The    Journal    office. 
There     In     a     few     minutes     Lincoln 
joined  us.     We  were  a  curious  group, 
in    which    typographers    with    grimy  I 
hands     and  .  dirty    aprons     predomi-  ■ 
nated. 

"Just  before  Lincoln's  arrival,  the 
dispatch  came  showing  the  results  of 
the  second  ballot.  Mr.  Baker  handed 
the  message  to  him.  Votes  were 
swinging  in  hLs  direction;  he  had 
gained  seventy-nine  ballots,  Seward 
but  ten.  As  he  read  this  news  in 
absolute  silence,  there  came  over 
Lincoln's  face  such  an  expression  as 
I  had  never  seen  there  before,  and 
never  saw  again.  He  believed  then 
that  he  would  be  nominated.  His 
features  were  transformed  with  a 
joy  that  is  beyond  my  power  to 
describe. 

"Seven  or  eight  minutes  passed, 
perhaps  more,  perhaps  less.  Then 
the  message  was  handed  to  Lincoln 
announcing  the  results  of  the  ballot. 
He  was  nominated.  He  read  the  news 
and  passed  the  paper  to  the  others. 
The  moment  for  intense  joy  with  him 


agazine 


Ran s dell,  Letitia 


Tulsan  and  'Honest  Abe' 
Strolled  Hand  in  Hand 


W.  D.  Ford  Sat  Upon  Lap 

of  Great  Emancipator 

at  Age  of  10 


IT  IS  125  years  tomorrow  since 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  "great 
emancipator,"  was  born  in  '  a 
rude  log  cabin  on  the  Big  South  Fork 
of  Nolin's  creek  near  Hodgenville, 
Ky. 

In  the  century  and  a  quarter  that 
has  passed  since  then  the  name  of 
Lincoln  has  become  a  household 
word,  synonymous  with  honesty, 
kindliness,  justice  and  tolerance.  To 
a  few  scattered  Oklahomans  he'  is 
more  than  a  name  or  a  great  figure 
in  history,  however,  for  fate  so 
chanced  it  that  these  few  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  man  who 
was  to  liberate  a  race  and  save  a 
nation. 

QNE  Tulsan,  W.  D.  Ford,  522  West 
Brady  street,  treasures  the  mem- 
ory of  a  momentous  evening  when, 
at  the  age  of  10,  he  walked  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Hon.  A.  Lincoln  of 
Springfield,  111.  Ford,  who  lived 
with  his  parents  at  Clinton,  111.,  then, 
tells  of  the  address  Lincoln  was  to 
give  at  the  new  Presbyterian  church 
in  Clinton,  December,  1858,  The 
Ladies'  Aid  society  of  the  church 
had  publicly  announced  that  thS 
Hon.  A.  Lincoln  "will  deliver  his 
celebrated  lecture  on  'Discoveries 
and  Inventions'  at  the  church  or 
next  -Friday  evening.  Let  one  anc 
all  compliment  him  with  a  full  audi- 
ence. His  lecture,  we  are  assured 
will  be  an  intellectual  feast." 

Ford's  father,  Caswell  P.  Ford,  si 
local  political  leader  and  a  warnj 
personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  was  deli 
egated  to  meet  Lincoln  at  the  train 
The  elder  Ford,  accompanied  by  the 
10-year-old  Willie,  went  to  the  depoti 
at  dusk  of  the  specified  Friday,  toi 
greet  the  Springfield  lawyer. 

"Never  to  my  dying  moment  will 
I  forget  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  stepped 
from  the  car  and  grasped  father's 
hand  and  as  he  took  my  hand  and 
said,  'How  do  you  do,  my  son?' " 
says  Ford  today.  "God  forbid  that 
I  should  ever  forget!" 

rpHE   10-year-old  walked  home   in 
■*•  the   twilight   between    his    father 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  each  of,  them 
holding  one  of  his  hands. 

"Just  think,"  says  Ford,  and  a  rev- 
erent note  creeps  into  his  voice  as 
he  gazes  on  the  hand  he  holds  out, 
'Abraham  Lincoln  held  this  left 
hand  of  mine  as  we  walked  from 
the  station  to  our  home." 

At  Ford's  home  a  committee  from 
the  church  welcomed  the  visiting 
speaker  and  served  him  with  sup- 
per. Later,  as  the  party  prepared 
to  leave  for  the  church,  Lincoln  took 
the  small  boy  on  his  lap. 

"He  mussed  up  my  hair  and  said, 
'Well,  son,  what  are  you  going  to  be 
when  you  grow  up?'  "  recalls  Ford. 

"\1THAT  his  own  reply  was  Ford 
**  cannot  remember;  he  only 
knows  that  that  was  his  last  glimpse 
of  the  great  man  for  Lincoln  re- 
turned to  Springfield  on  a  night 
train  after  the  lecture.  It  was  not 
his  first  meeting  with  the  coming 
president,  however.  That  had 
occurred  when  he  was  7  and  his 
father  had  entertained  Lincoln  at 
dinner.  Ford  and  Lincoln's  son.  Tad, 
attended  the  Chicago  academy  to- 
gether in  1867,  two  years  after  Lin- 


Mrs.   Letitia   Ransdell. 

coin's  assassination.  He- met  and 
knew  all  members  of  the  presidential 
family. 

Today  Ford  owns  a  large  and  in- 
teresting collection  of  Lincoln  pic- 
tures, letters  and  other  momentoes. 
A  portion  of  the  collection  is  at  pres- 
ent on  exhibit  at  the  National  bank 
of  Tulsa.  Ford  has  addressed  more 
than  5,000  Tulsa  school  children  on 
the  subject  of  Lincoln. 

He  says  that  Lincoln  was  not 
physically  prepossessing,  as  the 
world  knows,  but  that  "the  earthly 
tabernacle  of  his  mighty  soul  was  a 
glaring  misfit."  He  particularly 
likes  the  tribute  paid  Lincoln  by  a 
southern  newspaper,  which,  he 
points  out,  sums  up  everything:  "Lin- 
coln has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
average  man's  hopes  for  a  day  when 
all  will  be  well  with  the  world." 

TV/TRS.  LETITIA  RANSDELL,  of  418 
■"■*■  South  Denver,  is  another  Tulsan 
to  whom  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln brings  many  memories.  Mrs. 
Ransdell,  who  is  91  years  old,  was 
born  in  LaRue  county,  Kentucky, 
four  miles  from  Lincoln's  birthplace. 
According  to  a  published  genealogy 
of  Mrs.  Ransdell's  family,  the  LaRues 
(after  whom  the  county  was  named), 
her  great-grandmother  was  present 
at  Lincoln's  birth.  The  ancestress 
was  Mrs.  Mary  LaRue. 

The  genealogy  speaks  of  the 
"kindly  neighbor  women"  (Mary  La- 
Rue among  them)  whose  "path  of 
duty"  laid  in  "ministering  to  the 
mother,  whose  sufferings  they  them- 
selves had  known." 

The  little  91 -year-old  Tulsan  says 
that  she  was  raised  with  stories  of 
Lincoln  ringing  in  her  ears,  but  that 
as  Tom  Lincoln  moved  his  family 
away  from  the  Big  South  Fork  be- 
fore she  was  born,  she  never  saw 
the  man  whose  fame  later  made  the 

region  of  his  birth  known  through- 
out the  world. 

NOT  only   A.  Lincoln's  birth,   but 
his  death,  figure  in  the  memories 
of  Oklahomans.  . 

At  Pryor  the  family  of  Dr.  Au- 
gustus Shutt,  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Tenth  Illinois  cavalry,  still  proudly 
display  the  red,  white  and  blue 
breast  scarf  with  its  black  net  cover- 
ing that  Doctor  Shutt  wore  on  that 
memorable    May    4,    1865,    when    he 


rode  in  the  Lincoln  funeral  proces- 
sion in  Springfield,  111.,  as  a  marshal 
of  the  day. 

Doctor  Shutt  died  in  Springfield  in 
1875.  Mrs.  Shutt  later  moved  to  In- 
dian Territory,  where  she  reared  her 
two  children.  She  died  last  year. 
Despite  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened since  Lincoln's  funeral,  the 
events  of  the  day  when  the  nation's 
great  dead  was  returned  to  his  home 
city  for  the  last  rites,  make  a  story 
that  has  never  staled  in  the  Shutt 
family. 

AT    STILWELL    lives    Rafe    Hat- 

field,  99  years  old,  who  was,  he 

says,    a    gardner    for    Lincoln    when 

"Honest  Abe"  was  practicing  law  in 

Springfield. 

"I  was  a  young  man  about  20 
when  I  happened  to  meet  up  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  street  in  Spring- 
field, one  day,"  says  Hatfield.  "I 
hadn't  any  job  and  was  looking  for 
one.  Lincoln  had  a  good  law  busi- 
ness established.  He  looked  then 
about  like  he  does  in  all  his  pic- 
tures.   I  asked  him  for  work. 

"He  thought  for  a  minute,  then 
told  me  how  to  find  his  house  and 
to  tell  his  wife  to  put  me  to  work 
in  the  garden. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  did.  She  was  small 
and  dark  and,  like  a  bundle  of 
springs,  never  still.  She  wouldn't 
stand  .  for  any  foolishness.  She 
showed  me  exactly  how  everything 
had  to  be  done,  and  she  often  called 
me  down  and  made  me  do  my  work 
over." 

He  chuckled  at  the  memory. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  would  usually  hap- 
pen around  and  smooth  things  out 
for  us. 

"MRS-  LmcoLN  liked  birds. 
She  kept  several  canaries  and 
when  it  was  pretty  weather  she 
would  have  Mr.  Lincoln  move  them 
outside.  He  often  cleaned  their  cages 
and  fed  them.  One  day  I  happened 

'  to  be'  nearby  when  he  was  doing 
this,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  out  to 
see  how  he  was  getting  along.  He 
turned  to  her  and  said  without  smil- 

1  ing,  'Mary,  these  birds  are  no  good. 
I  don't  see  what  you  want  to  keep 
them  for,'  She  looked  at  him  right 
quick,  then  went  into  the  house 
without  a  word. 

""LIE  looked  at  me  and  winked 
x  and  smiled  and  went  ahead 
fixing  them  up.  He  liked  to  tease  her 
I  but  treated  her  like  a  baby.  She  had 
a  hard  time  to  get  him  to  shave.  He 
would  go  a  week  sometimes.  She 
would  cut  loose  on  him  about  it.  He 
would  listen  until  she  got  through 
then  tell  something  funny  and  start 
shaving.  I  never  saw  him-  angry  all 
the  time  I  liver  with  them.  He  had 
two  horses  and  they  went  buggy- 
riding  nearly  every  Sunday.  The 
boys  were  small  then  and  he  took 
them  to  Sunday  school.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
didn't  go  every  time.  He  kept  Sun- 
day strictly.  He  was  a  good  man. 
We  need  more  like  him  today." 

"D  E.  BATEMAN,  a  Tulsan,  just 
v*  visiting  in  Oklahoma  City,  was 
reared  in  Charles  county,  Maryland, 
not  far  from  the  home  of  Dr.  Samuel 
A.  Mudd,  the  unlucky  physician  who 
set  Booth's  leg  on  the  night  he  fled 
from  Ford's  theater  at  Washington 
after  assassinating  Lincoln. 

The  tragedy  of  Lincoln's  death  was 
almost  equalled  by  the  tragic  life 
sentence  of  imprisonment  given  Doc- 
tor Mudd,  Bateman  believes.  Doctor 
Mudd,  a  country  practitioner,  set 
Booth's  leg  and  allowed  him  to  rest 
a  few  hours,  little  knowing  that  his 
patient  had  just  murdered  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  hys- 
teria aroused  by  Lincoln's  death 
swept  Doctor  Mudd  through  a  bitter 
trial  and  he  was  sentenced  to  life  at 
Fort  Jefferson,  called  the  -'world's 
most  desolate  prison." 

Bateman  knew  the  Mudd  family 
and  has  not  to  this  day  become  rec- 
onciled to  the  grave  injustice  he  be- 
lieved done  Mudd.  The  physician  was 
finally  pardoned  by  President  John- 
son but  not  before  his  health  was  : 
wrecked,  his  farm  ruined  and  his 
name  flung  from  coast  to  coast  in 
bitter  and  denunciatory  accents. 
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Rantoul,  Robert  S 


Met 


Lincoln  during  and  after 


war 


ROEcRT  S.  RANTOUL 

Lincoln  Recalled  the  Fact  That  Ran- 
toul's  Father  Beat  Him  in  a  Rail- 
road Deal  in  Illinois. 

"It  was  mv  good  fortune,"  says  Rob- 
ert S.  Rantoul  of  Salem,  "to  meet 
President  Lincoln  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  At  a  White  House  reception 
early  in  the  administration  which  I  at- 
tended, Mr  Lincoln  repeated  'Rantoul, 
Rantoul,1     when     my     name     was     an- 

^^Are'you  any  relation,'  he  asked, 
•to  a  man  of  that  name  who  went  ou 
to  Illinois  some  years  ago  and  got  a 
charter    for    the    Illinois    Central    lail- 

^-That  was  my  father,  Mr  Presi- 
dent,' I  replied.  Whereupon  the  Presi- 
dent seemed  greatly  pleased. 

'"Well,   that  is  pretty,  good,    he  said 
slapping  his  thigh  to  give  emphasis  to 
his  statement.  «.»*   i 

"  'Do  you  know,  Mr  Rantoul,  that  I 
did  all  I  cou.ld  to  head  him  off?  But  he 
beat  me,  sir.  He  got  the  charter  and 
mv  Illinois  clients  who  wanted  to  build 
Sat  road  themselves  failed  to  keep  out 
the  Massachusetts  fellows,'  said  Mr  Lin- 
coln as  he  gave  my  hand  one  of  his 
vigorous  shakes  and  I  passed  down  the 

""•It  was  in  January,  1863,"  continued 
Mr  Rantoul,  "in  company  with  another, 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  x 
had  a  special  engagement  with  the 
President.  The  matter  had  oeen  ar- 
ranged by  John  B.  Alley,  then  ourmem- 
hm-  of  congress,  and  about  the  onlj, 
financial  man,  save  Samuel  Hooper, 
from  the  state.  .. ■  .         , 

"It  was  a  morning  appointment  ani 
timed  to  catch  Mr  Lincoln  before  he 
Should  get  into  the  harness  for  the 
day  wl  were  ushered  into  a  small 
office  room  directly  over  the  White 
House  entrance,  and  the  apartment  had 
little  in  it  beside  a  few  chairs,  a  map, 
table  and  a  picture  of  Andrew  Jackson 

°r"The  President  entered  the  room  from 
the  corridor  clad  in  his  morning  dress- 
ing gown  and  slippers,  the  slippers  loo - 
ing  like  some  of  the  army  brand,  and 
they    had   certainly   outlived   their    use- 

iU"Well,"  said  Mr  Rantoul,  "having 
Diet  my  father,  and  remembering  .me. 
Sir  Lincoln's  greeting  was  cord  al  .n 
the  extreme,  and  seating  himself  in  the 
only  vacant  chair  he  threw  one  of  tho^e 
long  legs  over  the  arm  and  began  right 
awSv  to  ask  questions  about  the  man 
of  Massachusetts  that  he  knew  and  had 

"""tie  had  Rufus  Choate's  trick  of  pass- 
ing his  hand  back  and  forth  through  his 
hair  as  he  talked.  Lincoln's  nair  vvas 
very  dark,  .and  very  coarse,  and  it  was 
«uite  an  effort  to  push  those  large  bony 
Ijftisers  through  it, 

"if  he  kept  as  ed  iwioyraeu  "^ru- 
ing measures  a;^  men  in  the  other 
states  he  must  have  been  a  taaxwtiovt, 
kind  of  a  man  to  carry  it  all,'  said  Mi 
Rantoul. 
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WESTERN  VETERAN 
IS  ONLY   SURVIVOR 
OF  LINCOLN  GUARD 


li§Kilk  $£&  ■ 


George  Raper. 

George  Raper  of  San  Diego  Cal., 
native  of  Indiana  and  s  Civil  .*ar 
vet,  is  the  only  survivor  ol  the 
Lincoln  bodyguard  who  maintained 
the  vigil  in  the  Indiana  stateho.. 
while  the  martyred  president':; 
body  laid  in  state,    t/  ,,j*7.  -21  3 


Rasmus sen,  John 


HE  KNEW 

LINCOLN 

1 


^ 


JOHN  RASSMUSSEN. 

[TRIBUNE  Photo.] 

REMINISCENSES  of  Lincoln 
were  told  to  the  members  of  the 
First  Methodist  Sunday  school, 
Clark  and  Washington  streets, 
yesterday  by  John  Rassmussen.  Mr. 
Rassmussen  served  on  the  Monitor  in 
the  civil  war  and  heard  the  address  of 
President  Lincoln  to  the  crew.  He  has 
been  librarian  of  the  Sunday  school 
for  forty-eight  years  and  has  missed 
few  sessions  in  that  time.  He  also  is 
an  usher  in  the  church. 
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RATHVOU,  WM.  R. 


I  Heard  Lincoln  That  Day  at  Gettysburg 


BECAUSE  as  a  schoolboy  I  was  in  the 
little  town  of  Gettysburg  in  Penn- 
sylvania some  seventy-five  years 
ago,  I  am  privileged  to  tell  you  today 
what  I  then  heard  and  saw,  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  delivered  his  address  at 
the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery, 
ah  event  that  will  live  in  the  nearts  of 
men  so  long  as  brotherly  love,  forgive- 
ness, faith  and  compassion  shall  endure. 
From  my  childhood  the  word  "Gettys- 
burg" was  as  familiar  to  me  as  that  of  my 
own  home  town,  Lancaster,  some  forty 
miles  away.  As  a  boy  my  summer  vaca- 
tions were  spent  there,  and  in  July,  1863, 
shortly  after  the  battle,  I  wandered  over 
the  battlefield  with  two  other  lads  gath- 
ering gruesome  mementos  of  the  fearful 
three  days'  carnage.  When  it  was  known 
that  on  a  certain  day  in  November, 
four  months  after  the  battle,  President 
Lincoln,  "Old  Abe"  as  we  boys  affec- 
tionately called  him,  was  to  be  in  Gettys- 
burg, I  was  excused  from  school  and 
accompanied  my  family,  at  least  to  see 
the  President  and  perhaps  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say.    .      , 

He  arrived  from  Washington  the  day 
before  the  dedication,  and  was  enter- 
tained at  the  home  of  Judge  David  Wills, 
a  leading  citizen,  and  neighbor  of  my 
grandparents.  In  the  evening,  with  a 
number  of  my  cronies,  I  helped  swell  the 
crowd  that  gathered  on  the  sidewalk 
and  street  in  front  of  Judge  Wills!  home, 
hoping  the  President  might  appear.  But 
we  only  got  a  glimpse  of  his  familiar 
figure. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  I 
was  in  the  center  square  of  the  town 
where  the  procession  was  to  form  for 
Cemetery  Hill,  where  the  speaking  was 
to  take  place.  At  the  head  of  the 
procession,  preceded  by  a  mounted 
military  band,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen, 
rode  the  President.  He  was  mounted  on 
a  gray  horse  of  medium  size  which 
accentuated  his  unusual  height,  his 
long  legs  reaching  too  near  the  ground 
for  either  grace  or  good  horsemanship. 

After  the  long,  eloquent  oration  of  the 
Honorable  Edward  Everett  of  Massachu- 
setts, conceded  to  be  the  most  finished 
orator  of  his  day,  Lincoln  arose  and 
with  a  manner  serious  almost  to  sad- 
ness gave  his  brief  address  that  rang 


By  William  R.  Rath  von 

Excerpts  from  a  radio  address  over  Station  W1XAL 

from  the  hills  of  Gettysburg  around  the 
world  and  back  many  times  and  will  ever 
continue  to  reverberate  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  mankind. 

During  its  delivery,  with  one  or  two 
other  lads  I  had  worked  my  way  under 
the  platform  and  twisted  through  the 
crowd  in  front  until  I  stood  within  fifteen 
feet  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  looked  up  into 
his  serious  face.  I  joined  heartily  in  the 
applause  that  followed,  which  was  less 
pronounced  than  that  given  Mr.  Everett's 
address  which  was  sparkling  in  its  elo- 
quence and  touching  in  its  appeal. 

Although  I  listened  intently  to  every 
word  the  President  uttered*  and  heard  it 
clearly,  boylike  I  could  not  recall  any  of 
it  afterwards.      ,       • 

With  the  lapse  of  time  the  apprecia- 
tion of  President  Lincoln's  address  has 
increased  among  other  than  his  own 
countrymen.  Fifty  years  after  I  as  a 
schoolboy  in  Gettysburg  heard  each  word 
of  it  as  it  dropped  from  his  lips,  Lord 
Curzon,  an  eminent  Englishman,  Earl  of 
Kedleston,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  an  address  on  modern 
parliamentary  eloquence.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  referred  to  what  he 
considered  the  three  supreme  master- 
pieces of  English  eloquence — "The  Toast 
of  William  Pitt  After  the  Victory  at  Tra- 
falgar," and  two  of  Lincoln's  speeches: 
the  Gettysburg  Address  and  the.  Second 
Inaugural.  In  speaking  of  this  address  he 
said,  "The  Gettysburg  Address  is  far 
more  than  a  .pleasing  piece  of  English 
composition.  It  is  a  pure  well  of  English 
undefiled.  It  sets  one  to  inquiring,  with 
nothing  short  of  wonder,  'How  knoweth 
this  man  letters  having  never  learned?' " 
The  more  closely  the  address  is  analyzed 
the  more  must  one  confess  astonishment 
at  its  choice  of  words,  the  precision  of 
thought,  its  simplicity,  directness  and 
effectiveness."  . 

In  view  of  what  is  happening  in  some 
countries  today  by  way  of  governmental 
suppression  and  interference  with  estab- 
lished religion,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
Lincoln's  views  when  asked  to  regulate 
thf-  patriotic  zeal  of  some  of  the  churches 
in  his  time.  He  said  on  January  2,  1863, 
"The  United  States  Government  must 
not.  as  *by  this  order,  undertake '  to  run 


the  churches.  When  an  individual  in 
church,  or  out  of  it,  becomes  dangerous 
to  the  public  interest,  he  must  be 
checked;  but  let  the  churches,  as  such, 
take  care  of  it  themselves.  It  will  not  do 
for  the  United  States  to  appoint  trustees, 
supervisors,  or  other  agents  for  the 
churches." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  churchman,  but 
he  was  a  Christian  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  His  religion  has  from  the  first- 
been  the  subject  of  controversy.  We  know 
that  he  implicitly  believed  in  God's  in- 
finite goodness,  power,  and  love  and  that 
he  sought  on  his  knees  divine  guidance 
in  every  crisis  or  emergency;  that  he  had 
great  respect,  for  organized  religion 
though  he  made  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween churchianity  and  Christianity.  It 
has  never  been  denied  thatjie  was  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible  from  his  childhood  and 
humbly  and  reverently  believed  in  its 
teachings.  Although  he  never  joineQ  a 
church,  he  once  said,  "Whenever  any 
church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar  as  a 
qualification  for  membership  the  Savior's . 
statement  of  the  substance  of  the  law 
and  gospel,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,'  that  church  will  I 
join  with  all  my  heart  and  soul." 

When  in  the  early  morning  of  April 
14,  1865,  the  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination was  flashed  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
it  was  heard  by  a  nation  bowed  in  grief. 
Among  the  countless  expressions  of  loss 
that  were  then  uttered  perhaps  none  was 
more  heartfelt  than  the  words  of  our  own 
poet,  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  wrote: 
"Never  before  that  startled  April  morn- 
ing did  such  multitudes  of  men  shed 
tears  for  the  death  of  one  they  had  never 
seen,  as  if  with  him  a  friendly  presence 
had  been  taken  away  from  their  lives, 
leaving  them  colder  and  darker."  All  of 
which  recorded  my  own  feelings  even 
when  a  lad,  so  let  me  here  add  to  the 
words  of  Mr.  Lowell  a  reminder  to  the 
youth  of  every  nation.  You  may  search 
pages  of  modern  history  from  end  to 
end  and  can  find  no  nobler  example  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  of  courageous 
citizenship  and  of  steadfast  adherence 
to  Principle,  than  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln — a  life  that  will  never  die  but 
which  will  go  on  and  on  forever. 
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Raum,    Green  B. 


"JUST  ONE  MORE  DEFEAT." 


I  first  became  acquainted  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  185G,  when  I  was  with  him  for 
twelve  days  in  an  important  case.  We  kept 
up  the  acquaintance,  and  I  never  failed  to 
call  on  him  when  in  Washington. 

On  July  5,  1863,  which  was  just  after  Get- 
tysburg and  Vicksburg,  being  in  Washing- 
ton, I  called  and  found  a  large  crowd  of  of- 
ficials and  dignitaries  in  the  ante-room,  and, 
thinking  that  I  stood  no  chance,  I  asked  the 
;lerk  to  send  in  my  card,  to  which  I  had 
added,  "  Wants  nothing."  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  came  to  the  door  and  said:  "  Send 
in  the  man  who  doesn't  want  anything; 
that's  the  man  I  want  to  see."  So  I  walked 
past  them  all.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  asked  me 
to  wait  until  he  closed  his  office,  which  would 
be  in  an  hour,  which  thing  I  was  glad  to  do, 
as  I  desired  to  see  how  he  ran  the  office. 

After  closing  his  door  we  sat  down  and  he 
said:  "  I  want  to  see  you  because  I  want  to 
know  just  how  the  people  are  feeling,  and  I 
know  you  will  tell  me  the  truth  without 
putting  up  what  you  think  I  would  like  to 
hear,"  adding,  "  For,  after  all,  we  have  to 
base  our  reliance  upon  the  common  people, 
md  the  country  is  safe  as  long  as  they  stand 
by  the  administration." 

i  I  gave  him  the  best  information  I  had  and 
llustrated  it  by  two  anecdotes,  not  neces- 
sary here  to  repeat.  We  then  talked  about 
the  war,  and  I  said  to  him  that  I  did  not  see 
tiow,  with  the  confederate  currency  and  the 
ack  of  any  system  of  finance,  the  South 
jould  put  into  the  field  and  maintain  such 
large  armies.  He  replied:  "  They  haven't 
any  system.  If  there  is  anything  they  want 
they  go  and  take  it;  and  when  the  people  will 
stand  that  it's  a  good  war  basis  after  all." 

I  congratulated  him  upon  the  success  of 
our  armies,  when  he  said:  "  I  have  never  had 


a  shadow  of  doubt  from  the  beginning  how 
this  thing  would  end.  We  shall  suffer  just 
one  mor^defeat,  and  after  that  we  will 
march  straightforward  to  the  end." 

We  were  defeated  in.  September  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  it  was  the  last  defeat  of  the  fed- 
eral forces  during  the  war.  His  faith  in  the 
outcome  of  the  war  and  his  prescience  in  re- 
gard to  what  was  to  follow  struck  me  then 
and  afterwards  as  something  wonderful.  It 
was  to  me  a  wonderful  interview,  and  I  al- 
ways have  rejoiced  that  I  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  him  at  that  time  and  at  that  junc- 
ture of  affairs.  l.  l.  bond. 

LOVED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

Abraham  Lincoln  for  years  gave  no  sign  of 
gaining  an  enduring  fame.  His  hour  had  not 
struck.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  law- 
yers of  the  State.  He  was  noted  for  his 
great  skill  in  the  conduct  of  a  trial,  and  fo» 
his  eloquence  and  poweir  as  an  advocate.  It 
was  a  notable  event  to  be  present  at  the 
trial  of  a  great  case  .with  Lincoln  on  one 
side  and  Judge  Logan  or  some  other  great 
lawyer  on  the  othe>r.  But  Abraham  Lincoln, 
while  making  the  law  his  life  business,  was 
a  born  politician;  heftpossessed  a  natural 
bent  for  the  study  aifd  discussion  of  the 
great  political  questions  arising  under  our 
government. 

His  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country,  his 
comprehensive  wisdom,  his  high  sense  of 
justice,  the  absolute  sincerity  of  his  nature, 
the  deep  symapthy  and  unfailing  kindness'of 
his  heart,  all  influencing  and  controlling  him 
in  the  conduct  of  the  most  momentous  strug- 
gle in  which  the  human  race  ever  engaged, 
have  secured  for  Abraham  Lincoln  the  love 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  American 
people.  Green  E.  Raum. 
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G.  for  Linooln  Lore 

Rawle,    Mary   Cadwalader 


LINCOLN  ANEEDOTE 

Mary  Cadwalader  Rawle  was  born   in  Philadelphia   in  1850  and  took  an  active 
part   in  the  social   life  of  her  native   city  until   her  death  a    few  years  ago.      In 
her  memoirs,   recently  privately  printed  for   relatives,    she  refers  to   a  visit  to 
the   White  House   in  1862.        She  was   taken  to  Washington  by  her  father,    William 
Henry  Rawle,    eminent  attorney. 

Mary's  gssaix  great-uncle,    General  George  Cadwalader,   was   in  Washington  and 
called  for  her  and  for  her  father  one  morning  and  suggested  that  they  go  along 
with  him  to   the  White  House.        "When  we   reached  the   White  House,"   it   is   recorded, 
"we  were  admitted  at  once   to  a  small  room  where  Mr.    Lincoln  was  standing  talking 
to   several  men.  Uncle   George    and  my  father  went'  up   to  him,    and   I    stood  where 

they  left  me.      I  did  not   know  that  I   was  looking  at  history;    I  only  noticed  that 
Mr.   Lincoln  was  very   tall,    that  he   spoke  with  an  accent  unfamiliar  to  me,    and  that 
his    clothes  fitted  him  badly;    they  were  much   too  loose  and  fck  his   trousers  bagged  at 

the  knees." 

The  nosfflix  memoirs  go   on  to  note  that   :    "He  talked   to  ray  father  for  some   time 
and  I   could  see  that  he  was  asking  questions,    then  he  looked  towards  me  and  my 
father  made  me  a  sign   to  come  over  to  them.  Mr.   Lincoln  shook  hands  with  me 

as   seriously  as   if   I  were   grown   up  and  said  he   hoped   I  liked  Washington;   his   face 
looked  very  tired  bfrt  his   smile  was  pleasant.      In  a  few  minutes  my  father  and  I 
went  away,    leaving  my  uncle   to   talk  over  military  plans,    I   suppose,   for    then,    or  a 
little   later,    he  was   in  command  of  the  District  of  Columbia.        My  father  went  back 
to   dine   at  the  White  House   that  day  and   after  dinner  a  conjuror  gave  a  performance. 
In  one  part  of  it  he  asked  the  President  to  lend  him  a  handkerchief;      Mr.   Licnoln 
replied  with   a  laugh,    'You've  got  me  there,    I  haven't  one."' 

(From  "Lantern  Slides"  by  Mary  Cadwalader  Jones,      privately  printed,   1937) 


HENRY   E.    HUNTINGTON    LIBRARY   AND   ART   GALLERY 

SAN    MARINO.      CALIFORNIA 


maxfarrand  March  9,    1938 

DIRECTOR  OF   RESEARCH 


M.  A.  Cook,  Esq.,  Librarian 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Cook: 

Lantern  Slides  by  Mary  Cadwalader  Jones 
contains  an  interesting  little  story,  covering 
about  two  pages,  of  the  author's  meeting  Lincoln 
at  the  White  House  in  1862  when  she  was  twelve 
years  old. 

This  book  is  on  sale  at  Goodspeed's  Book 
Shop,  18  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  at  $3,.* 50  a  copy. 

Hoping  that  this  information  may  be  of 
value  to  you,  I  am 


Very  truly  yours, 


><m^ 


Secretary  to  Mr.    Farrand 
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Ray,    Mrs,    Elizabeth 
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Courthouse  Where  Lincoln  Spoke  Now  Decatur  Shrine 
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Decatur  Woman, 
85,  Recalls  Lincoln 

Stayed  At  Home  Of  Her 
Parents  Several  Days. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  outstanding 
ability  as  a  whistle.-  was  recently 
pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ray 
of  Decatur,  among  little  known 
facts  in  the  life  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator which  she  learned  as  a 
child,  when  he  was  a  neighbor  to 
her  father. 

Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas 
once  slept  in  the  same  bed  together 
in  her  father's  home,  the  85-year- 
old  Decatur  resident  recalled. 

Her  father,  Louis  Harvey,  moved 
to  Cumberland  county  in  1854, 
where  she  was  born  that  year.  Just 
four  and  one-half  miles  away  was 
the  home  Lincoln  had  bought  for 
his  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  his 
Stepmother. 

When  Mrs.  Ray  was  about  3  years 
old  the  future  sixteenth  president 
of  the  United  States  came  to  that 
home  to  spend  a  season  with  his 
stepmother.  His  father  had  died 
previously. 

First  Saw  Lincoln. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Mrs. 
Ray  first  saw  Lincoln.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  came  and  stayed  in  her 
parents'  home  for  several  days  and 
helped  her  father  break  prairie  sod. 
It  was  the  custom  for  all  neighbors 
to  exchange  work  in  those  days  and 
the  incident  was  not  regarded  as 
unusual. 

"I  remember  Pa  said  one  night 
he'd  have  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  because  Abe  was  coming 
over  to  break  prairie  sod,"  Mrs. 
Ray  said. 

They  plowed  the  field  where  the 
Methodist  church  now  stands  in 
Toledo,  111.,  she  explained  with  a 
twinkle   in  her   alert   eyes. 

"Lincoln  drove  over  in  a  wagon 
pulled  by  three  yokes  of  oxen  that 
were  used  to  pull  the  large  break- 
ing plow."  Two  black  oxen  with 
white  spots  named  "Jack"  and 
"Jerry"  were  in  the  rear  yoke, 
"Nick"  and  "Tuck,"  a  pair  of  blue 
roans,  were  in  the  center  and  the 
leaders  were  "Bren"  and  "Broad," 


a  pair  of  red  roans. 
"I  often  heard  Pa 


> 


talk  about  the 
oxen  used  by  the  Lincolns,"  Mrs. 
Ray  said.     "Pa  wouldn't  use  oxen, 
le  said  they  were  too  slow." 
Active  At  85. 
Mrs.     Ray,     surprisingly     active 
10th   mentally   and   physically   de- 
pite  her  85  years,  recalled  a  visit 
ner   family   made   to   the   Lincoln 
home,  during  the  future  president's 
stay  with  his  stepmother. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  carried  me  into  the 
house,"  she  said  with  a  proud  twin- 
kle in  her  eyes. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ray,  upper  left,  <$ 
85-year-old  resident  of  Decatur, 
vividly  recalls  several  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
which  have  not  been  recorded  in 
history.  One  summer,  when  she 
was  a  young  girl,  Lincoln  lived 
as  a  neighbor  to  her  father. 
Orval  Mullis,  Decatur,  shown 
upper    right,    has    achieved    na- 


tional fame  as  an  impersonator 
of  Lincoln.  He  is  shown  in  a  re- 
dedication  ceremony  held  in  De- 
catur's Fairview  park  to  open  the 
restored,  memory  haunted  Lincoln 
courthouse    to   the    public.     The 


historic  courthouse  is  shown  be- 
low. It  attracts  many  visitors  tc 
Fairview  park  in  Decatur,  As 
a  rising  young  lawyer,  Abrahan 
Lincoln  pleaded  many  cases  ir 
this  building. 


"We  had  some  butternuts.  I'd 
never  seen  any  before.  Lincoln 
cracked  them  and  handed  them  to 
us. 

"The  folks  just  talked,  and  when 
I  woke  up  next  morning  I  was 
home,"  she  said. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  "just 
the  very  best  of  friends,"  she  ex- 
plained. "The  night  they  stayed 
at  our  house  they  slept  in  the  bed 
in  the  spare  room  off  the  kitchen. 

"They'd  tell  jokes  on  each  other 
and  laugh,"  she  recalled. 

Feared  Bed  Too  Short. 

During  the  night  she  woke  up 
and  heard  her  mother  say  to  her 
father,  "I  just  wish  we'd  let  Mr. 
Lincoln  sleep  in  our  bed.  I'll  bet 
his  feet  are  out." 

Her  father  related  the  incident 
at  the  breakfast  table  the  next 
morning,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  Lincoln,  who  had  long  since 
become  used  to  quips  about  his 
unusual  height. 

"Pa  had  the  only  good  driving 
horses  for  miles  around,"  Mrs.  Ray 
said.  "He  drove  to  Hazel  Dell, 
south  of  Greenup,  where  they  were 
having  a  speakin',  to  get  Douglas 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  and  bring  the: 
home." 

Lincoln  Careless  Of  Dress. 

Marked  differences  between  the 
two  men  made  them  appear  almost 
ludicrous  together.  Lincoln  was 
tall  and  unkempt,  while  Douglas 
was  short  and  fastidious  in   dress. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  didn't  care  whether 
his  pants  were  in  his  hoots  or  not." 


Mrs.  Ray  related.  "Pa  said  he 
dressed  that  way  because  he 
thought  the  people  would  like  him 
better." 

Mrs.  Ray's  brother,  N.  A.  Har- 
vey of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has  a  let-j 
ter  which  Lincoln  wrote  to  their 
father  in  1865.  In  the  letter,  Lin: 
coin  said  he  had  a  presentiment 
that  something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen to  him  or  to  the  government; 
Two  weeks  later,  while  attending 
a  performance  in  the  Ford  theaH 
tre,  he  was  assassinated. 
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Ray, Elizabeth 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ray,  upper  left,  4. 
j85-year-old  resident  of  Decatur, 
vividly  recalls  several  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
which  have  not  been  recorded  in 
history.  One  summer,  when  she 
was  a  young  girl,  Lincoln  lived 
as    a    neighbor    to    her  father. 


Decatur  Woman, 
85,  Recalls  Lincoln 

Stayed  At  Home  Of  Her 
Parents  Several  Days. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  outstanding 
ability  as  a  whistle.-  was  recently 
pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ray 
Df  Decatur,  among  little  known 
facts  in  the  life  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator which  she  learned  as  a 
child,  when  he  was  a  neighbor  to 
her  father. 

Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas 
once  slept  in  the  same  bed  together 
in  her  father's  home,  the  85-year- 
old  Decatur  resident  recalled. 

Her  father,  Louis  Harvey,  moved 
to  Cumberland  county  in  1854 
where  she  was  born  that  year.  Jusl 
ifour  and  one-half  miles  away  was 
the  home  Lincoln  had  bought  foi 
his  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  his 
[Stepmother. 

When  Mrs.  Ray  was  about  3  years 
old  the  future  sixteenth  president 
of  the  United  States  came  to  that 
home  to  spend  a  season  with  his 
stepmother.  His  father  had  died 
previously. 

First  Saw  Lincoln. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  Mrs. 
Ray  first  saw  Lincoln.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  came  and  stayed  in  her 
(parents'  home  for  several  days  and 
lelped  her  father  break  prairie  sod. 
[t  was  the  custom  for  all  neighbors 
to  exchange  work  in  those  days  and 
the  incident  was  not  regarded  as 
unusual. 

"I  remember  Pa  said  one  night 
he'd  have  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  because  Abe  was  coming 
over  to  break  prairie  sod,"  Mrs. 
Ray  said. 

They  plowed  the  field  where  the 
Methodist  church  now  stands  in 
Toledo,  111.,  she  explained  with  a 
twinkle   in  her   alert   eyes. 

"Lincoln  drove  over  in  a  wagon 
pulled  by  three  yokes  of  oxen  that 
were  used  to  pull  the  large  break- 
ing plow."  Two  black  oxen  with 
white  spots  named  "Jack"  and 
"Jerry"  were  in  the  rear  yoke, 
"Nick"  and  "Tuck,"  a  pair  of  blue 
roans,  were  in  the  center  and  the 
leaders  were  "Bren"  and  "Broad," 
a  pair  of  red  roans. 

"I  often  heard  Pa  talk  about  the 
oxen  used  by  the  Lincolns,"  Mrs. 
Ray  said.  "Pa  wouldn't  use  oxen. 
He  said  they  were  too  slow." 


Active  At  85. 

Mrs.  Ray,  surprisingly  active 
both  mentally  and  physically  de- 
spite her  85  years,  recalled  a  visit 
her  family  made  to  the  Lincoln 
home,  during  the  future  president's 
stay  with  his  stepmother. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  carried  me  into  the 
house,"  she  said  with  a  proud  twin- 
kle in  her  eyes. 

"We  had  some  butternuts.  I'd 
never  seen  any  before.  Lincoln 
cracked  them  and  handed  them  to 
us. 

"The  folks  just  talked,  and  when 
I  woke  up  next  morning  I  was 
home,"  she  said. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  "just 
the  very  best  of  friends,"  she  ex- 
plained. "The  night  they  stayed 
at  our  house  they  slept  in  the  bed 
In  the  spare  room  off  the  kitchen. 

"They'd  tell  jokes  on  each  other 
and  laugh,"  she  recalled. 

Feared  Bed  Too  Short. 

During  the  night  she  woke  up 
and  heard  her  mother  say  to  her 
father,  "I  just  wish  we'd  let  Mr. 
Lincoln  sleep  in  our  bed.  I'll  bet 
his  feet  are  out." 

Her  father  related  the  incident 
at  the  breakfast  table  the  next 
morning,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  Lincoln,  who  had  long  since 
become  used  to  quips  about  his 
unusual  height. 

"Pa  had  the  only  good  driving 
horses  for  miles  around,"  Mrs.  Ray 
said.  "He  drove  to  Hazel  Dell, 
south  of  Greenup,  where  they  were 
having  a  speakin',  to  get  Douglas 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  and  bring  them 
home." 

Lincoln  Careless  Of  Dress. 

Marked  differences  between  the 
two  men  made  them  appear  almost 
ludicrous  together.  Lincoln  was 
tall  and  unkempt,  while  Douglas 
Was  short  and  fastidious  in  dress 

"Mr.  Lincoln  didn't  care  whethei 
his  pants  were  in  his  boots  or  not,' 


Mrs.  Ray  related.  "Pa  said  he 
dressed  that  way  because  he 
thought  the  people  would  like  him 
better." 

Mrs.  Ray's  brother,  N.  A.  Har- 
vey of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has  a  let- 
ter which  Lincoln  wrote  to  their 
father  in  1865.  In  the  letter,  Lin- 
coln said  he  had  a  presentiment 
that  something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen to  him  or  to  the  government. 
Two  weeks  later,  while  attending 
a  performance  in  the  Ford  thea- 
tre, he  was  assassinated. 
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